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Our Waterside Towns, 
and the Present Gravi- 
tation of the Building 
Trade towards them. 





, HE remark that all 
creat cities are situated 
on the banks of great 
rivers is one that must 
be accepted with some 
reserve. London, no 
doubt, is the child and 
the nurseling of the 
Thames. But Rome is 
not the child of the 
Tiber, nor is Paris 
that of the Seine. The existence of a copious 
and perennial supply of water is, indeed, a 
necessary condition of the growth of a great 
town. But it is not always by a river that the 
requisite supply is best afforded. And in early 
times, at least in many parts of the world, the 
spots selected, first for the eyries of the little 
robber chieftains, and then for the sites of the 
towns that grew up under the shadow and pro- 
tection of these strongholds, were rather moun- 
tain tops than river estuaries. Throughout 
Italy, and in many parts of France and Ger- 
many, thisis notably the case. And in Palestine, 
where history goes as far back towards the past 
as in almost any part of the world, the 
struggle for the capital rank was long kept up 
between the arid but highly defensible rock of 
Jerusalem, and the naturally commanding and 
equally riverless elevation of Samaria or She- 
chem. The maritime importance of Tyre and 
of Sidon, like that, in later times, of Venice 
and Amalfi, was by no means connected with 
a local supremacy over the interior of the 
country. 

Our present object in referring to this matter 
is to call attention to the change in the gravita- 
tion of population towards urban centres, of 
which certain indications are now ‘visible.’ ,To 
the architect, the builder, the owner of, or 
speculator in, house property of any kind,— 
the moment he looks beyond the prices or the 





wants of the hour,—the subject is one of 
primary importance. Great fortunes are most 
readily won or lost, in any matters connected 
with building, by the exercise of the faculty of 
prevision, or at least of that sound induction 
from known facts which tends to show in what 
direction the movement of the future may be 
anticipated. As to this, a cause of change 
which came into operation some half a century 
ago, although still powerful, is no longer alone 
in its efficiency. Other causes are beginning 
to act as factors,—some naturally, some dis- 
astrously. It is for the statesman, or the public 
counsellor, to look these elements of change in 
the face. 

In the first place, the observer has to inqtire | 
into the change which is taking place, not in 
England alone, or in Europe alone, but pretty 
wellallover the world, inthe distribution of urban 
and rural population. We took occasion the other 
day (vol. xlii., p. 727) to point out that the in- 
crease in the building going on in the metropolis, 
and in towns of more than 3,000 inhabitants, 
was exactly double that going on at the same 
time over all the rest of the country. In France 
the disturbing element is far more active than in 
England; but this is, unfortunately, only matter 
of degree. The first June number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes contains a very significant and 
sombre article on the decrease of the popula- 
tion in France. It is in certain provinces, spe- 
cified by the writer, that the most alarming and 
rapid decrease takes place. But, on the whole, 
the population of France is on the ebb, amid 
the full tide of surrounding Europe. And if 
the evils pointed out by the writer cited spread 
in their contagion, the national decline of that 
country is a certain feature of the not remote 
future. 

The special cause active in France,—the posi- 
tive refusal of a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation to rear families,—is not, as yet, thought 
to be prevalent among ourselves. Yet it is im- 














possible to avoid hinting that the main though | 
unspeken cause of certain personal or party 
squabbles that have of late disgraced our civili- 
sation has been the strong repulsion felt by 





Englishmen of nearly all shades of opinion to 


the attempt to found in this country a sort of 
propaganda of national decay. Even as it is, 
while our rate of interest during the last decade 
was higher than it has been in any decade since 
1831—41, there was actual decline of the popu- 
lation in no fewer than fourteen counties. While 
the balance of increase was 14°34 per cent. on 
the number of 1871, there was a decrease of 
from 0°05 to 9:1 per cent. in the counties in 
question, the most considerable decline occur- 
ring in Cornwall. But we should not confine our 
purview to England alone, in face of the fact 
that, since 1846, the population of Ireland has 
decreased by no less than 40 per cent. 

What is common to England and France, and 
no doubt exists elsewhere, is this. The rural 
population are attracted towards the towns, and 
the proper balance between births and deaths is 
thus altered, partly by the less viable conditions 
of town life for infants, and partly by other 
assignable causes. This movement we can do 
little more than mark. But the change to 
which we refer is this. The town agglomeration 
of the last three or four decades has been chiefly 
aided and stimulated by the facilities of railway 
communication. We have some very remarkable 
figures before us which show that this element 
of change, which is still powerful in agglome- 
rating buildings around stations, instead of 
spreading them along inland highways, is in 
some marked cases far less efficient than are 
the increased facilities for maritime communi- 
cation which have been won by the enterprise 
of such towns as Newcastle, Stockton, and 
Glasgow. 

In the middle of the last century the Clyde 
was fordable on foot at Dumbrick Ford, twelve 
miles seaward of Glasgow. In the year 1773, 
the improvement of the river was commenced 
by Mr. Golborne, and within eight or ten years, 
partly by dredging, and partly in consequence 
of the improved scour of the river, the channel 
was lowered 14 ft. at this spot. In the begin- 
ning of the present century the work of 
improvement was carried on by Mr. Rennie; 
and in 1840, a digested scheme of improvement 
laid down by Mr. James Walker, was taken in 








hand. Between 1844 and 1871, about 14,000,000 
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cubic yards were dredged from the river. 
Thus, while in 1755 the depth of the Clyde at 
Glasgow was only 1 ft. Gin. at low water, in 
1830, vessels drawing 15 ft. of water, and in 
1870 vessels drawing 22 ft., were able to use 
the harbour. And now the available channel is 
24 ft. deep at high water, from Glasgow to Port 
Glasgow, and vessels drawing 22 ft. of water 
can reach the sea from the former city in a 
single tide. 

Directly connected with this opening of the 
maritime channel has been the increase of 
Glasgow. In 1801, the population was 77,385. 
In 1841, when Mr. Walker was attacking the 
question of water access, it had risen to 255,650, 
or rather more than trebled. In 1881, including 
the population of the suburban burghs, it was 
668,859, or between ninefold and tenfold of its 
size in 1801. In the last twenty years the ship- 
building on the Clyde has increased from 
66,801 tons to 341,022 tons, or more than five- 
fold. 

Similar effects have been produced, by like 
means, on the Tyne. The improvement of this 
river was commenced in 1843, but by 1860 the 
depth over the bar was only 6 ft. at low-water 
spring tides, and the depth of water at flood tide 
at the Redheugh Bridge was only 12 ft. below 
the high-water level of 1875. It is now 34 ft. 
at that spot below that level. During the same 
period the tonnage clearing from the Tyne ports 
has grown from 3,196,781 tons in 1861 to 
5,908,886 tons in 1881; and the population of 
the Tyne ports from 227,926 in the former year 
to 500,000 in the latter. 

The significance of these figures is enhanced 
by comparing them, not only with the decrease 
of the population in Cornwall, or with the mean 
increase of 14°54 per cent. in ten years in 
England and Wales, but with the steady normal 
increase of London and Liverpool. The latter 
port has now very close upon one-third of the 
entire sea-borne commerce of the kingdom. 
From 1861 to 1881 its shipping has increased 
59 per cent. During the same period that of 
the Tyne has increased 85 per cent., and that of 
the Clyde 103 per cent. Thus, when the engi- 
neer has waited upon nature, and has, with her 
powerful aid, opened a channel for sea-borne 
traffic to inland towns, the builder has followed 
in his wake; and while London has demanded 
housing for double her population in forty years, 
Glasgow has made a like demand in thirty, and 
the Tyne ports have done the same in less than 
twenty years. So important a change in the 
distribution of our internal growth is a fact of 
exraordinary significance. 

It will be understood by our -readers that we 
are approaching this many-sided question from 
the point of view of its architectural signifi- 
cance. Not, that is to say, of pictorial or 
structural architecture, although that is a 
matter on which there is perhaps much to be 
said,—but with regard to the prospects and the 
activity of the builder. Nor is it house-building 
alone that is in question. Churches, markets, 
town-halls, and other important buildings are 
demanded by the increase, and grow with the 
growth of population; and that with greater 
rapidity, as well as in more stately proportions, 
than at any previous time in our own national 
history. 

While, then, the contrast between inland and 
seaboard or riverain building may be considered 
as originally a question of race, it is certain 
that since races have become blended, as they 
now are in this country, there has been a sort 
of oscillation between the two tendencies. In 
those remote times, as to which we have not a 
single word of written history, although we 
have monuments in great numbers, it is pretty 
clear that the capital of great part, and pro- 
bably of the whole, of the island was in the 
elevated site of Avebury. The numbers of 
barrows that surround a spot of such extra- 
ordinary former grandeur testifies to this, no 
less than do the actual relics. It might, per- 
haps, be urged that this concourse of the de- 
parted only indicated a religious, and not a poli- 
tical centre. But the reply to this is, that the 
distinction is a mark of comparatively recent 
times. When we obtain the first written 
account of our country, from the pen of Julius 
Cesar, it is tolerably certain that no inland 
mountain capital existed. Neither the Roman nor 
the Norman conquest would have been possible 
if Avebury had been at the date of either of those 
invasions a strongly-fortified capital. On the 
contrary, it was, as late as the time of Alfred, 
to the swamps and to the marshes that our an- 
cestors betook themselves for shelter from the 








foe; and the Swiss lake dwellings may probably 
give us an idea of the architecture of Britain 
in the first century. We are not unaware of 
the claim put forward for Verulam as the 
capital in the time of Cesar, but we incline to 
the view which points even then to the primacy 
of London. 

We need not trace the alternate importance 
of seaport and of inland towns during the 
changes of our early history, or recall the past 
importance of the Cinque ports, afterwards in- 
creased to eight. Generally speaking, as mari- 
time adventure and prowess predominated, the 
ports rose in comparative importance; as 
travelling was made more easy and roads im- 
proved, the inland towns increased. London 
shared in the advance of each. But it was the 
opening of the cheap and easily route of the 
canals that opened our collieries, and enabled 
the steam engine to create those hives of in- 
ternal industry which abound in the Black 
Country and other mining and manufacturing 
districts. 

The reduction of the cost of land carriage to 
one-fifth of the former cost by road, which we 
owe to George Stephenson and his school, gave 
again an impulse to the growth of our inland 
centres. But as this mode of conveyance spread 
over Europe, and as foreign manufactures, pro- 
duced by English machinery,—more and more 
competed with English manufactures in the mar- 
kets of the world,—the fact that every form of 
land carriage must of necessity be more costly 
than water carriage has become more and more 
apparent. And at the moment at which we 
write it is this force which is causing such a 
movement as we have before mentioned to the 
free water sides of the Clyde, the Tyne, the 
Tees, and other rivers and estuaries. It is not 
the sea-port, alone, or the neighbourhood of 
mines or collieries, alone, that now determines 
the site selected for a great and lucrative 
industry. What manufacturers are now observ- 
ing is this. They must have at the same time 
water access to the sea, and water access to 
mines and to collieries. The more near the 
centre of a great consuming district these two 
conditions can be secured, the more certain is 
the future growth of the population. But the 
feature which, so far as we can foresee, will 
distinguish the building energy of the next 
twenty or forty years from that of the past half 
century is the fact that water access to the sea 
is likely to prove more attractive than proximity 
to mines. An instance of what we mean is 
found in the fact that the directors of the great 
limited Company of Charles Cammel & Co. 
have reported that the rail-mills must be along- 
side the blast furnaces, and that these must be 
close to the place where the ore is found, and must 
also be accessible by sea. They are for this reason 
removing their works from Sheffield, the cradle 
of the steel manufacture, to Cumberland. It is 
hardly to be doubted that this great blow to the 
prosperity of Sheffield is not unconnected with 
the purchase of the Dove river navigation, of 
the Sheffield Canal, of the Dearne and Dove 
Canal, and of the Stainforth and Keadley Canal, 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company. The direct waterway from 
Sheffield to Goole is only thirty-five miles. The 
cost of carriage, if unimpeded, would be not 
more than a shilling a ton for the entire distance. 
Wherever the new works are situated, there 
must be some cost incurred,—and it is hardly to 
be thought credible that a great manufacture 
would leave its cradle if all that it could expect 
to gain by so doing would be the fraction of a 
shilling per ton on its transports. At all events, 
it is extraordinary that, at a time when steel is 
becoming more and more exclusively a building 
material, not only for naval architecture, but for 
military defence, Sheffield should lose its ancient 
predominance in the manufacture. 

It may be said that the activity of the 
builder will be as lucrative on the new site of 
every such displaced industry as in the old. 
Nay, even more so; for the workmen, who are 
already housed in Sheffield, will require new 
dwellings on the newsite. Buta brief stimulus 


‘of this nature given to the activity of the 


builder is not without its counterpoise. How 
about the empty houses at Sheffield? How 
about the increased incidence of the local 
rates on those left behind? What is of even 
more importance than foresight as to the move- 
ment of the centres of industry, is the need 
that such movements should not be produced 
by artificial causes. We fear that it is so in 
this case; and, if so, whatever be the gain to 
individuals, the balance is loss to the country. 














SEPULCERAL AND MEMORIAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE transition from the Pagan to the 
Christian tombseems to be as gradual, as deficient 
in marked character or decisive alteration of 
type, as the transition from Pagan to Christian 
style in architecture considered at large. In a 
certain sense, the passage from the one to the 
other might be said to be found in the Cata- 
combs, but, in fact, these rather serve to show 
how impossible it is to draw the line, save in 
one point only; the Christians did not burn 
their dead, and did not, therefore, make use of 
cinerary urns. The urn is a purely Pagan 
attribute, so distinctly so as to render almost 
absurd the prominence given to it as a feature 
in Christian monuments during a great portion 
of the period since the Renaissance. But the 
Roman arrangement of cinerary urns in 
columbaria, or ranges of niches, seems to have 
given the hint for an arrangement which was 
destined to be continued in a modified form up 
tothe end of the Medizval period. The placing 
of the coffin or sarcophagus in a niche in the 
wall, there can be little doubt, was derived from 
the columbarium; the sarcophagi of Roman 
families had been, in fact, so placed before the 
Christian era, but often with the ends turned 
towards the opening, of course a manner of 
arranging them which was much more economical 
of space than the longitudinal position. For 
whatever reason, however, the longitudinal 
position of the sarcophagus was definitely 
adopted by Christians.at an early period; and 
it is in this form that Christian tombs and 
monuments appear in the Early Medieval 
period, after an interval during which Pagan 
architecture had gradually deceased and 
Christian architecture not yet fairly entered on 
its course of new development. Of course, as 
far as architecture at large was concerned, there 
never was any real gap in the series of buildings 
from Roman to Medizval; but in regard to 
tombs there seems to have been a positive 
hiatus, for some time previously to the twelfth 
century, during which the treatment of tombs 
as opportunities for expressive and decorative 
architectural design was aimost entirely in 
abeyance. 

There is, however, another development of 
tumular architecture on a larger scale, from 
Roman into Christian, of which there are but 
few though important examples, and which 
could not possibly be omitted in our glance at 
the subject. The examples of this are in the 
circular or octagonal tomb-churches, as they 
may be called, which formed the repetition of 
the idea set forth in such an erection as the 
mole of Hadrian. In these, again, we have the 
repetition of the Roman form of building 
merging, by gradual and almost imperceptible 
stages, into a form essentially Christian, but 
which was practically abandoned at an early 
stage of Medizeval history. The earliest link m 
the series was the tomb of St. Helena, almost 
entirely Roman in style, a circular building in 
two stages; another form is the tomb of 
Theodoric at Ravenna, octagonal instead of 
circular, but in other respects preserving the 
Roman two-story form even more completely 
than the tomb of St. Helena, inasmuch as the 
upper story is of smaller dimensions than the 
lower, appearing to grow out of it, as must un- 
questionably have been the case also with the 
mole of Hadrian before the colonnade was re- 
moved from the exterior of the lower stage of 
the building. The church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
first built as a circular church with no choir, by 
Charleniagne, and probably intended to serve 
the purpose of a grand tomb on somewhat the 
same model as that of Hadrian, is the last of 
this class of building in the progress of European 
architecture, unless we were to include the 
circular churches of the Templars, which are so 
far connected with the subject that they are 
copied from a tomb-building, though not built 
with any idea of their fulfilling the same func- 
tion, save in the same degree in which nearly 
all Medizeval churches may be said to do so, as 
being the receptacles of monuments of the 
dead. The octagon or dome form of tomb, 
however, received even higher development 
than it had ever received from the Roman or 
Romanesque builders, at the hands of the Sara- 
cenic architects in India, whose peculiar form of 
tomb design, the octagon dome rising from an 
arcade onthe ground story, is probably fo be traced 
to Rome also, though through what intermediate 
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* See vol, xlii., p..759. 
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stages it is not easy now to say, when so much 
of the probable connecting chapters of the 
history have been expunged. The comparison 
of the Taj Mehal with the mole of Hadrian is, 
however, very significant and striking, not only 
architecturally, but in regard to the sentiment 
expressed in each of these great and world- 
famous monuments. The Hadrian building was 
the expression of no tender memory of the dead ; 
it was the expression of mere personal pride 
and ambition, the resolve of an irresponsible 
ruler to provide a great monument to testify to 
his own wealth and power. The Taj expressed 
a far higher feeling; it was the consecration of 
the memory of one who was beloved, the desire 
to do honour to her memory, not to that of the 
builder of the monument himself. And though in 
any case the one would have been in Roman, 
the other in Saracenic style, there does seem to 
be about the Indian monument a poetry and 
tenderness of feeling, an endeavour to convey 
the idea of hallowed and beautiful repose, which 
is certainly widely different from the cold pomp 
of the structure reared by the Roman Emperor, 
if we can imagine it as it was in its entirety 
without its Medizeval additions. In one respect 
there is, however, something in common be- 
tween the circumstances of these two erec- 
tions; both were the work of despots, done for 
their own pleasure only, though in a some- 
what different sense; both represented a magni- 
tude and costliness of structure which can only 
be applied to tomb-building when economical 
considerations can be set aside, at the will of a 
despotic power. In this respect the Mole and 
Taj represent the same thing socially as the 
pyramids represented,—the domination of a 
favoured caste. The only other condition under 
which such expenditure can be gone to in the 
building of tombs or monuments is when the 
popular will combines in favour of a sumptuous 
monument to one who has deserved well of his 
country ; otherwise, immense and costly tombs 
and monuments are generally symbols of 
despotism. 

The earliest form of Medizeval monument on 
a smaller scale is one which presents a very 
interesting union of Roman and Gothic feeling. 
It is shown in the form of a sarcophagus placed 
in a niche,—a sarcophagus manifestly derived 
from Classic forms, but partly fenced in and 
defended by a light Gothic arcade. Instances 
of this stamp of Gothic monument occur in 
France in the twelfth century, at which period 
it seems probable that the sarcophagus was, in 
fact, the coffin, and contained the body, though 
it was not long after this that the actual 
practical use of the sarcophagus was abandoned, 
and the form alone for a time retained, the 
actual receptacle of the remains being beneath 
it, as is generally the case where the sarcophagus 
form is used in modern cemeteries. The arcade 
in some cases did not form an actual screen in 
front of the sarcophagus, but was based upon 
it, a shaft, or more than one, springing from the 
apparent lid of the sarcophagus. Nothing could 
well be more pleasing and picturesque in effect 
than the niche tomb with the arcade in front of 
it, and it seems surprising that this feature of 
the arcade was abandoned at so early a period 
as it was, while the niche or arched opening in 
the wall for the reception of the sarcophagus 
was retained up to a late date of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In England this picturesque idea of 
the niche or wall arch, with the arcade in front 
of it, did not come into use at all, as far as we 
remember. The earliest form of monument or 
tomb known in English Gothic architecture, 
was the simple sarcophagus with the top 
falling either way like the section of a roof, 
and with a cross worked on it. There are 
occasional instances of more elaborate work, 
as in a well-known instance at Lewes; 
but they are exceptional in work of early 
date. Afterwards this sarcophagus was 
placed in a wall arch, though without the 
arcade in front, but in both English and 
French tombs it was not long after the middle 
of the twelfth century that the practice was 
adopted generally of placing on the sarco- 
phagus the image of the deceased. The 
practice of doing this was by no means 
unknown in Roman, and even in Etruscan 
tombs; but in these the figure was always 
represented in a sitting posture (see the weil- 
known and remarkable Etruscan monument in 
the British Museum); while in the Medizval 
period, the tomb-figures are always represented 
recumbent and generally as if to convey the 
idea of sleep. If the intention really was to 
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had reference to the Christian idea of death as 
merely a sleep, awaiting resurrection. It does 
not seem, however, by any means, certain that 
this was the intention, or that more was 
intended in many cases than to give the likeness 
of the deceased, in such a guise as would 
shadow forth, however, his Christian faith, 
representing him as trampling on the lion, as 
protected by and trusting to the emblem of the 
cross, &c. The way Viollet-le-Duc puts it is 
that after the period when the introduction of 
such recumbent figures became common, the 
tomb was in reality a permanent representation 
of the lying-in-state of the body, and there is 
a good deal in the design and appearance of 
many Medizeval tombs, which tends to bear out 
this idea, whether intentionally or not, from 
the period when this prominence was given to 
the recumbent effigy, the old Roman form of 
sarcophagus, with sides sloping inwards towards 
the base, nearly disappears for a considerable 
period, and is replaced by a straight-sided block 
or table, on the top of which is laid out the effigy, 
while the sides are occupied generally with orna- 
mental architectural work, in the shape of 
arcades, panelling, or niches sometimes filled 
by miniature figures of saints or angels, or (but 
this is mostly in the late Gothic and Renaissance 
periods) by bas-reliefs representing other mem- 
bers of the family in prayer for the deceased. In 
the fourteenth-century period, and thence to 
the close of the Gothic period, it was common, 
especially in the richer and more costly tombs, 
for the recumbent figures to have canopies 
carved above their heads; an application in 
horizontal position of a feature in decorative 
architecture which properly belongs to the 
vertical position, and when thus employed hori- 
zontally on the top of the tomb looks rather 
like a misapplication of the feature in a position 
in which its original meaning, as a protection 
for the figure, is somewhat lost. The idea of 
the tomb thus formed, as a kind of lying-in- 
state of the body, is further supported by the 
practice in England of placing wooden canopies 
over the tomb and the figures, which give very 
much the idea of the figures reposing in a bed 
of state. These wooden canopies were, as we 
all know, subsequently imitated with far greater 
elaboration in stone, and carried out in such a 
manner as by a tour de force of masonic con- 
struction to appear almost as if self-supported 
over a considerable space, from pier to pier; for 
it is always between the piers of a church 
that erections of this description are found, 
partly because this was the most convenient 
site for a large tomb without too much cumber- 
ing the floor of the church, partly because the 
piers thus afforded a good and substantial appur 
to this somewhat venturesome piece of orna- 
mental construction. Concurrently, however, 
with this class of tomb standing free between 
the piers, we have those which are placed in wall 
arches, generally also exhibiting a recum- 
bent figure on the top of the sarcophagus 
or dais; but in the place of the plain arch of 
early Gothic we have, in complete and late 
Gothic, niches richly decorated with traceried 
canopies, often of great beauty and elaboration. 
In the fourteenth century it became not un- 
usual to make the figures of brass or “ latten,”’ 
which appears to have been an alloy somewhat 
softer than brass, and more analogous in 
substance to pewter, though of yellow or 
brazen colour; and the addition of other 
metal ornaments to the stone tombs was not 
uncommon. Over the Beauchamp tomb at 
Warwick is an open cover somewhat in the out- 
line of a roof, formed of brass railing ; and such 
a finish or covering probably existed in many 
cases in which it has now disappeared. Com- 
menting upon this feature in Medizval tombs, 
Viollet-le-Duc, in one of his brilliant if not 
always quite probable suggestions, connects 
this fact with a possible very ancient custom of 
placing a cover of some other material over a 
stone tomb or sarcophagus, and points out that 
in the well-known Lycian tomb in the British 
Museum, the upper portion only imitates 
pointedly wooden construction, the lower being 
masonic in form and treatment, as if a wooden 
cover or hut with pyramidal roof were set upon 
the stone sarcophagus; and he suggests that 
the Medizval metal canopy, taking the roof 
outline, is asurvival of the same idea. His con- 
necting link is in some tombs which form a group 
apart in the Vosges district, each of which con- 
sists of a square-sided sarcophagus with a 
curved conical top in a separate stone, exceed- 
ingly resembling the outline of the top of the 
Lycian tomb; and these Vosges tombs he sets 





down as “Gallo-Roman.” His theory, stated 
under the heading “Tombeau”’ in his “ Dic- 
tionary,” is worth referring to, though we confess 
to a feeling that the great French architect and 
critic was sometimes rather too ready to accept 
a theory because it was interesting and brilliant 
rather than because there was definite proof of 
its truth. 

The most elaborate development of the later 
Gothic tomb was that in which the sarcophagus 
and figure and all, instead of being merely 
placed under a canopy, were enclosed in a 
chapel, making a small building or complete 
architectural design in itself, within the cathe- 
dral or church. More important in structural 
design than these, and quite exceptional in their 
treatment, were the Scaliger tombs at Verona 
(to go back for a moment to an earlier period), 
in which the sarcophagus is displayed aloft on 
a platform raised on columns, and in its turn 
carrying columns which bear a vaulted canopy 
from which, again, there rises a truncated cone, 
differently treated in the two principal examples, 
though the main idea in each is the same. This 
conical finish is the fault of the designs, inas- 
much as it is, in appearance at least, the 
heaviest part of the structure, and seems the 
more so in consideration of the very light and 
elegant character of the rest; and if the objec- 
tion is valid against the Albert Memorial that 
its superstructure is too heavy to be balanced 
on arches and columns with no angle counter- 
forts, it is certainly as much or more valid 
against the much-admired tomb of Can Grande, 
which is nevertheless one of the most brilliant 
and original of sepulchral monuments. 

Towards the late Gothic period the unpleasing 
custom became common of carving on or beneath. 
the tomb, not the peaceful sleeping figure of the 
deceased person, but the representation of his 
decaying body, emaciated by disease or corrup- 
tion. There is a remarkable instance of this in 
Tewkesbury Abbey. This ghastly taste for the 
painful aspect of death, in the close of the 
Medizeval period, was the forerunner of the 
more confirmed Pagan view of death which was 
taken in so many of the Renaissance tombs, 
where the object seemed to be divided between 
glorification of the character and personality of 
the deceased and of his deeds when living, and 
the emphasising of the melancholy fact that he 
was no longer living,—a fact symbolised in an 
uncouth and what may be called a butcherly 
manner by the frequent introduction of the 
skull and cross bones, which blend in the 
strangest manner with. the gay and florid 
ornaments characteristic of the Renaissance 
period, with which they are intermixed. Some- 
times emblems of a less ghastly character are 
introduced, the inverted torch or broken column; 
but the whole idea of the Renaissance monnu- 
ments is essentially Pagan, so far as symbolie 
ornament is concerned. Like everything else 
in the art of the Renaissance, however, the 
monuments displayed the determination to give 
the most prominent place to the figure, and they 
have afforded opportunity, as it is needless te 
observe, for some of the greatest work of the 
greatest sculptors. Without the figure, the monn- 
ments of the Renaissance are, for the most part, 
exceedingly elegant and finished in detail, but 
also weak and unmeaning. They lose for the 
most part the dignified architectural forms in 
which the Gothic monuments were cast, and 
assume forms of far less architectural beauty 
and meaning; they become a kind of elegantly 
ornamented picture-frame for a bust or a panel. 
There are fine exceptions to this, no doubt; and 
there is one form of monument which became 
common in England in the Renaissance period, 
and which in a peculiar degree combines dignity 
and elegance ; that in which a recumbent effigy 
reposes under an arch, or more often under a 
couple of arches, carried at right angles to the 
length of the sarcophagus, and springing from 
light Classic columns, which szem like a Classic 
revival of the early Gothic screen or arcade 
before the sarcophagus. Monuments of this 
type are not infrequent in English churches, 
and are nearly always elegant in general effect, 
even when their details are not good. A curions 
example of a monument entirely retaining a 
Medieval form, while every detail is Renais- 
sance, is to be seen in the Browne monument in 
Battle Church, which is one of those representing 
the effigies of two people recumbent on a large 
square sarcophagus or altar panelled at the 
sides, with shafts at the angles, and with 
canopiesrising behind the heads of the recumbent 
figures; everything just as we find it arranged 
in an orthodox Medizyval tomb of this class, but 
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allthe details in complete Renaissance taste; a 
combination by no means usual. 

It would be, of course, a strange omission to 
touch upon English monumental designs at all 
without naming perhaps the most beautiful 
form of memorial which English architecture 
has produced, that of which the crosses erected 
by Edward I. in memory of his queen form the 
type, and as far as Medieval work goes, the 
only type,—forming, indeed, a class by them- 
selves, though they have been imitated in modern 
times. These display almost every charac- 
teristis that a monument pure and simple 
should display ; they are conspicuous in form, 
elegant in outline, and, at the same time, 
present great opportunities for rich effect in 
detail, and they are examples of architectural 
design entirely unconnected with practical uses, 
and elaborated solely with the object of pro- 
ducing a beautiful memorial; and this is what 
monumental and memorial architecture in its 
true form should be. As we have already 
observed, it is almost the architect’s one chance 
of entire escape from utilitarianism, and of 
doing a thing purely with the object of making 
it beautiful and expressive,—an end which the 
now nameless architect who worked for 
Edward I. certainly accomplished most success- 
fully. 

The artistic and, in one sense, unostentatious 
eharacter of these crosses, as well as of many 
other memorials in the Middle Ages, was con- 
spicuously wanting in the monuments which 
followed the period of the Renaissance. In 
ealling the Elanor cross “ unostentatious’’ we 
mean that there is in it and in many other 
Gothic monuments no glorification of the dead, 
enly the expression of a pious memory of them 
im the past and faith for their future. In the 
post-Renaissance period this state of things was 
nearly reversed. Monuments became not things 
of beauty, but things of costly ostentation, of 
vulgar and audacious design, and were made 
the mouthpieces for the most fulsome and 
exaggerated praises of the deceased person and 
sctting-forth of his virtues and liberalities. It 
is hardly worth while to dwell upon this phase 
of memorial design, as the only feeling which 
the contemplation of it creates is the wish that 
those who brought it into existence had been 
without the means of doing so. In another 
article we may consider what is being done 
and may bedone with memorial and sepulchral 
architecture in our own day. 








AND LONDON’S ARCHITECTS 
A CENTURY SINCE. 


Str Jonn Hawkins, the friend and bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson, member of his Tues- 
day evening club at the King’s Head, Ivy-lane, 
and afterwards of the Literary Club at the 
Turk’s Head in Gerard-street; annotator of 
Shakspeare, editor of Izaak Walton, author of 
a “General History of the Science and Art of 
Music,” in five volumes quarto,—reprinted in 
two more merciful volumes, octavo, in 1872,— 
himself a composer of cantatas, which had their 
day of success; a magistrate of his county, 
chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, 
and knighted for his efficient and loyal services, 
—Sir John Hawkins, whose life of study and 
activity extended from 1719 to 1789,—is not 
without claims to commemoration in the columns 
of an architectural journal. He was the son of 
an architect and surveyor, says the “ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” with graceful profes- 
sional delicacy ; but his family, who furnished 
materials for an earlier biographical notice, 
were contented to record that his father, though 
dlaiming descent from the admiral whose name 
m the story of the Spanish Armada runs so 
pleasantly in the enumeration,— Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher,—followed at first the occupa- 
tion of a house-carpenter, which he afterwards 
exchanged for the profession of a surveyor and 
builder. His son acquired a fair knowledge of 
Latin at school, and thus in possession of a by 
no means valueless element of liberal education, 
commenced the special training which was to 
qualify him for his father’s profession. He 
was placed, we read, “‘ under the tuition of Mr. 
Hoppus, the author of a well-known (well 
known in 1814) and useful architectural com- 
pondium”’ (still usefulin 1814), published in 1733, 
Svo., and entitled ‘‘ Proportional Architecture : 
or, the Five Orders regulated by Equal Parts,” 
and went through a regular course of architec- 
ture,—of such architecture as this title indi- 
sates,—and of perspective, which was no doubt 
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taught on much sounder principles. A cousin, 
however, induced him to turn to the law, which 
he did with energy and success, and though he 
attained to fortune mainly through his mar- 
riage, the marriage itself came about through 
the distinction which he gained by combination 
of talents for business with the sustained culti- 
vation of literature and the polite arts. 

It is probable that the polite art of architec- 
ture suffered no great loss by the diversion of 
his great powers of application to other arts and 
occupations. It is pretty clear that he was 
loyal to his instructor and continued true in 
theory, where he did no harm to the mechanical 
system of ‘‘ the well-known and useful compen- 
dium” of Mr. Hoppus. He quite appreciates 
the absurdity of the escapade of Johnson venting 
spite against Scotchmen generally in an attempt 
to discredit My!ne’s design for Blackfriars 
Bridge with elliptical arches by mathematical 
arguments in favour of circular obtained from a 
friend ; but his own objections are not much 
more respectable for being obtained from the 
“ Compendium.” ‘I have already remarked 
that Johnson was unskilled in the science of 
architecture, and I might have added that he 
was a stranger to the very rudiments of it. He 
could not else have failed to notice in the 
edifice here spoken of one of the most egegious 
errors that ever disgraced a structure of its 
kind; columns disproportionate in the ratio 
between their heights and their diameters. 
The proportion of a column is taken from that 
of the human figure, which at a medium is, ina 
man, sesquioctave of the head, and in a woman 
sesquional. The computation of columns by 
modules or diameters comes to much the same, 
and, according to Palladio, gives to one of the 
Doric order the masculine proportion of eight of 
those measures, and to one of the Ionic the 
feminine of nine. Propor'ions thus adjusted 
by nature admit of nodeviation; whenever that 
is attempted deformity ensues.” 

That new demands for convenience may 
suggest new motives of elegant proportion he is 
by no means disposed to allow. If the estab- 
lished proportions of beautiful forms will not 
fall in with convenience, convenience must go 
unornamented,—a hard saying, though no doubt 
better than throwing over convenience. ‘“ Pro- 
portion is not to be wrested to by-purposes, 
and where beautiful forms cannot be introduced 
they must be given up and ornament yield 
place to convenience.” ‘‘The result of an in- 
quiry,” he says, ‘‘into the principles into which 
the pleasures of the eye and ear are resolvable, 
will be a thorough conviction that all of what 
we understand by the terms symmetry and 
harmony, has its foundation in mathematical 
ratios and proportions that exist in all the 
modifications of matter, and are but emanations 
of that Power which has ordered all things in 
number, weight, and measure.” If this large 
principle is but largely interpreted there is much 
to be said for it; but no such large interpreta- 
tion is to be obtained from Hawkins, who 
proceeds to put architectural symmetry and 
proportion into a strait-waistcoat by confining 
them to the musical diatonic scale. ‘‘ Of these 
the principal are the equal 1 to 1, the sesqui- 
alteral 2 to 3, the sesquitertian 3 to 4, and the 
duple 2 to 1, answering to the unison, the 
diapente, the diatessaron, and the diapason, the 
sweetest concords in music.” 

The first volume of Hawkins’s “ History of 
Music’’ appeared at the same time as that of 
Dr. Burney, another musical friend of the most 
unmusical Dr. Johnson, who had no more ear 
for art,—‘‘ Would that it were impossible!” was 
his response to the remark on the difficulty of 
some beautiful music,—than he had an eye for 
nature. “‘ He that has seen one green field,” he 
said, “‘has seen all green fields.”” The work of 
Hawkins, it is now admitted, has more sterling 
value than that of Burney,—but Burney had 
the rewards of attractive style and skilful 
narrative, in credit for superior merits which 
he did not possess; the sager verdict of con- 
temporaries in his favour has been reversed on 
appeal. What an interesting book might now 
be written on ephemeral reputations,—reputa- 
tions that have pre-deceased their owners or 
that have, happily for them, just lasted them 
their lives! Let us hope there are none such 
flourishing in our day, for the injury involved 
to competitors is very sad indeed. His life of 
Dr. Johnson was also doomed, but more justly, 
to suffer an eclipse, and has never been put 
into serious comparison with that of Boswell, 
who had far inferior opportunities of inter- 
course with their common friend. And yet if 











we would know Johnson thoroughly, this bio- 
graphy must not be neglected; it is our sole 
authority for many important characteristics 
and details respecting him, and is worth reading 
on other accounts; the author, like Boswell, 
not only interests us in the circle of friends 
and contemporaries of Johnson, but especially 
does he gives us striking glimpses of the habits 
of the time, and quite unconsciously, a lively 
conception of his own character, not without 
interest in itself, and, as a type of opinions and 
principles, accepted in his day. What a con- 
trast to the present was the London of his day! 
we must not say of our own day, for there 
are those of us who are septuagenarians who 
can recall a London,—a London without cabs, 
omnibuses, and railroad, or blue-coated police- 
men,—a London of Exeter Change, and Old 
London Bridge, and Bartholomew Fair, in which 
Johnson, Boswell, and Hawkins, would have 
found comparatively little to surprise them, 
and might soon have felt themselves at home. 
But the London of those days was but as the 
first indication of the fruit to the full-grown 
pumpkin. His friend, Dr. Birch, “had the 
curiosity to measure the circuit of London by a 
perambulatian thereof,’’ including Southwark, 
and this he effected,—-recruiting his spirits with 
a glass of brandy at Stepney, between nine in 
the morning and three in the afternoon. 
“ According to his rate of walking he computed 
the circuit of London at above twenty miles,” 
—very good walking too. But even between 
the date of this walk and its record, building 
has so far proceeded that Hawkins adds five 
miles more to the estimated circuit. Progress, 
or change at least, had gone on and was going 
on as conspicuously in social aspects and con- 
cernments. Some formalities of costume, not 
too remote for memory, could already be noted 
as obsolete; of Dr. Barker, his early contempo- 
rary, he says,—‘‘ Physicians in his time were 
used to be full dressed; and in his garb of a 
full suit, a brown tye-wig, with a knot over one 
shoulder, and a long yellow-hilted sword, and 
his hat under his arm, he was a caricature.’’ 
But this result of manifest grotesqueness was 
due to the wearer, for we are told elsewhere, 
‘“The Physicians in Hogarth’s prints are not 
caricatures; the doctors in consultation in such 
a dress, each smelling a gold-headed cane 
shaped like a parish-beadle’s staff, are pictures 
of real life in his time, and myself have seen 
a young physician thus equipped walk the 
streets of London without attracting the eyes 
of passengers.” 

Again : ‘‘ The clergyman was now become an 
amphibious being, that is to say, both an eccle- 
siastic and a laic ; the apron, the badge of me- 
chanic occupations, in allits varieties of stuff and 
colour, was laid aside; physicians and lawyers 
were no longer distinguishable by their garb; 
the former had laid aside the great wig, and the 
latter ceased to wear black except in the actual 
exercise of their professions. In short, a few 
years of public tranquillity had transformed a 
whole nation into gentlemen. In female life 
the refinements were also to be noted. In con- 
sequence of a better education than it had been 
usual to bestuw on them, women were become 
proficients in literature, and a man might read 
a lady’s letter without blushing at the spelling. 
The convenience of turnpike roads had destroyed 
the distinction between town and country 
manners.” Among what the author rather sar- 
castically terms great improvements in town 
life we find this enumeration :—‘‘ Public enter- 
tainments are now enjoyed in an immediate suc- 
cession ; from the play the public are generally 
able to get away by eleven,—the hour of 
assembling at other places of amusement; from 
these the hour of retirement is three, which 
gives till noon the next day,—nine hours,—for 
rest, and after that sufficient time for a ride, 
auctions, or shopping before five or six, the 
dinner-hour.”’ 

No words of blessing are given to the birth 
of that form of literature now so predominant, 
—the modern English novel,—‘‘ books of enter- 
tainment distinguished by the corrupt appella- 
tions of novels and romances. The first publi- 
cation of the kind was the ‘ Pamela’ of Mr. 
Richardson, which, being read with great eager- 
ness by the young people of the time, and re- 
commended from the pulpit, begat such a 
craving for more of the same stuff as tempted 
some men whose necessities and abilities were 
nearly commensurate to try their success in this 
kind of writing.” 

Severe and not without much justification are 
his strictures on the school,—on the sentiment 
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and sentimentality that are “‘the cant terms of | 
Richardson and his admirers;” and on “ that’ 
cant phrase [Fielding | goodness of heart, which 
is used every day as a substitute for probity, 
and means little more than the virtue of a horse 
or a dog.” 

But, in truth, Hawkins, who doubts whether 
authorship is a creditable profession, and calls 
Goldsmith an idiot for preferring it to soliciting 
the great for favours, was not a man to appre- 
ciate what there was of true nobleness and 
sound principle in Henry Fielding, whose life 
comprises a contradiction as enigmatical as that 
of the relation of dissoluteness and political 
profligacy in the early life of Charles James 
Fox to the virtues of later days, that make him 
still an object of personal and political rever- 
ence. The chairman of the Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions sneers at ‘‘ the disreputable station ”’ of 
Fielding as a “‘ trading justice”’; but Fielding 
did his best to make the station reputable while 
he held it, at the cost, as he says, ‘‘ of reducing 
an income of 5001. of the dirtiest money upon 
earth to little more than three hundred,” and 
his report on crime in the metropolis is worth 
gold as compared with Hawkins’s optimist enu- 
meration of the beauties of the criminal law 
and its administration. Fielding, shocked at 
the scenes which took place at public executions, 
recommended the change which has been but so 
recently introduced. He used a remarkable, 
argument. He said that when he had seen Mr. 
Garrick in the character of Macbeth, and the 
murder of Duncan was understood to be pro- 
ceeding behind the scenes, it was not too much 
to say that he had seen the hair of the audience 
stand on end. 

It is curious to find the beverage which is now 
relied on for assistance in weaning the intem- 
perate from the Circean cup of the demon 
alcohol denounced as its ally. Johnson is com- 
miserated if not contemned for his “ unmanly 
love of tea.’ The epithet is an odd one, and 
odd is the qualification as “‘signsof effeminacy,” 
of demeanour such as could be thus described :— 
‘“‘Whenever tea appeared he was almost raving, 
and by his impatience to be served, his inces- 
sant calls for those ingredients which make 
that liquor palatable [why not say cream and 
sugar ? |,and the haste with which he swallowed 
it down, he seldom failed to make that a fatigue 
to every one else which was intended as a 
general refreshment.’ Such a devotee might 
well be expected to come down heavily on 
Jonas Hanway and his “ Essay on tea as per- 
nicious to health, obstructing industry and im- 
poverishing the nation, &c.,’? and which coupled 
tea,—harmless necessary tea,—with demoral- 
ising and degrading gin. But Hawkins himself 
concedes, without hesitation, that Mr. Hanway 
was right in asserting “that the practice of 
drinking tea is productive of harm among the 
lower classes Of people as certainly to be ad- 
mitted,” and seems to sympathise with serious 
erudgingeness in what Swift only vented asa 
witty sarcasm,—that the world must be en- 
compassed, that is to say, by a voyage to the 
East Indies for tea, and another to the West 
Indies for sugar, before a washerwoman can sit 
down to breakfast. 

Johnson evidently was not a man to reform 
manners, but Hawkins believes that had he 
entered Parliament, of which there was once a 
dream, he might have checked the introduction 
there of such unauthorised words and phrases 
(they have all made good their ground) as the 
following :—‘“‘ a truism,—reciprocity,—living in 
habits of friendship,—a shade of difference,— 
that line of conduct,—sentiments in unison,— 
blinking the question,—I am bold to say,—I 
should then commit myself,—and others equally 
affected and singular.” 

Hawkins, as infirmities grew upon him, made 
vain trial of the efficacy of the waters of 
Islington Spa; a notice which misleads the 
writer in the ‘“ Biographie Universelle ” into 
supposing a conflict of authorities as to 
whether he died at Spa in Belgium or in 
London. | 

Sundry criticisms of contemporary architec- 
ture, which can be gleaned from the pages of 
the pupil of Mr. Hoppus, are not without in- 
terest. ‘“‘Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, he says, 
had such ideas of beauty and harmony as have 
no archetypes in the material world.” He 
would have been quite in accord with Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s appreciation of Blenheim. “ Alto- 
gether the palace looks as if it had been de- 
Signed bysome Brobdingnagian architect for the 
lodging of their little Gulliver.’ Hawkins con- 








tinues, as to Hawksmoor, “in an evil hour he 


was employed by the Commissioners for build- 
ing fifty new churches, as also by a parish in 
the city, St. Mary Woolnoth, in the re-edifica- 
tion of an old one, and has left his mark behind 
him in several parts of the kingdom.” 

James and Kent are not more mercifully 
dealt with. Kent we have still with us, con- 
spicuously in the Horse Guards and north front 
of the Treasury Buildings. ‘‘ They were mere 
decorators, and could do little more than design 
a saloon, a gallery, or a screen.” 

But Campbell and Gibbs he appreciates as 
men of genius :—‘‘ The former designed the best 
house in the Kingdom,—that at Wanstead, in 
Essex, built by the Earl of Castlemaine (see 
Fergusson, ‘ Modern Architecture,’ p. 287); the 
latter St. Martin’s Church, and other edifices 
(among them the Radcliffe Library), that are 
an honour to his memory.’ The Wanstead 
House seems to have been exactly reproduced,— 
see the illustrated papers,—in that palace of 
the Dukes of Hamilton which even now is 
giving up its contents to follow in the fatal 
train to the auction-room. 

But Ripley comes in for a contemptuous 
notice, and somewhat unfairly, not exclusively 
on account of his art or wantof art. ‘Columns 
thus disproportionate,’—the reference is to 
those of Mylne,—“ but in a less degree, are also 
to be seen in the portico of the Admiralty 
Office, designed by Ripley, who, from a car- 
penter that kept a shop, and also a coffee- 
house, in Wood-street, Cheapside, by marrying 
a servant of a minister, obtained a seat at the 
Board of Works.” The true introduction to 
the minister seems to have been conducting 
alterations in his residence, to which the 
marriage with the servant,—not necessarily an 
under housemaid,—was incidental. He suc- 
ceeded Vanbrugh in the post over the head of 
Kent in 1726. Horace Walpole held Ripley to 
be deficient in taste, but’ speaks in his favour 
as excelling “in the mechanic part and in the 
disposition of apartments and conveniences, ’— 
how justly those must decide who are familiar 
with the interior of the building which was 
called in Nelson’s days by the aspirants for 
promotion and its insignia, the ‘‘ Lace Manu- 
factory.” 

Pope finds a niche for Ripley in the 
**Dunciad,”’ and satirises him twice elsewhere 
with a pertinacity that reminds us that the 
supplanted Kent was patronised by Pope’s 
friend, the Earl of Burlington :— 

“© See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 


While Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall.”’ 
. Duneiad, iii., 323. 
In the “ Imitations of Horace,” II., i., 186 :— 
‘* Who builds a bridge that never drove a pile? 
Should Ripley venture all the world would smile ; 


But those who cannot write and those who can 
All rhyme and scrawl and scribble to a man.”’ 





Lastly, in the fourth Moral Essay, the satirist 
in guise of moralist, contrives to spit upon the 
same envenomed rapier the architect and his 
patron, Bubb Dodington (Lord Melcombe) :— 


** Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy ‘ool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule ; 
See sportive fate, to yaa awkward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a guide! 
A standing sermon at each year’s expense, 
That never coxcomb reach’d magnificence,”’ 

Pope finds room in a note for a sneering 
reference to the carpenter’s shop, which 
Hawkins might have consistently respected, 
considering the original trade of his own father ; 
and, on the whole, the tendency of these attacks 
is to dispose one at the present day to listen 
favourably to any evidence in favour of Ripley. 
As to Bubb,—‘ Syllabub,” as a contemporary 
nicknamed him,—his own memoirs justify 
satire of any severity. 








Haggerston Churchyard.— Through the 
kindness of Lord and Lady Brabazon, the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, the parish church of 
the most densely populated district in Hagger- 
ston, has been transformed from a neglected 
and unsightly wilderness of dilapidated graves, 
broken gravestones, and straggling tufts of 
coarse grass, into a fresh and pretty garden to 
be open for the recreation and enjoyment of 
the public. The formal inauguration of what is 
a small oasis in a dreary surrounding of 
crowded dwellings of poor people was made 
on Saturday afternoon last, when a special 
service was conducted by the Rev. George 
Wingate, M.A., the vicar, who, with Messrs. 


F. E. Brown and Liquorish, churchwardens, has. 


helped forward the work. 





— 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
COMPETITIONS. 


BEING one of those who signed the memorial 
to the Royal Institute of Architects relative to 
the regulation of competitions, I have bcen 
looking for the improvement that was reason- 
ably to be expected from the adoption of smalJ- 
scale sketches along with the appointment of a 
professional referee or adjudicator ; but in vain. 

I have been observant of competitions 
since the important one for the design of St. 
George’s Hall, and the following one for the 
Queen’s College, Liverpool, more than forty 
years ago, in both of which the late Mr. H. L. 
Elmes was victor, and have seen the “ Condi- 
tions and Instructions to Architects” of not a 
few. But I remember nothing worse than 
some of the most important of the late ones 
since the action of the Royal Institute, whose 
object and that of the Conference was evidently 
to mitigate and put them on a just basis. 
When, on a Saturday morning, I open the 
Builder, and look out through its pages from a 
somewhat lonely rural retreat into the busy 
world of architecture which it discloses, with 
glimpses of the adjacent worlds of art and 
literature beyond, the most disagreeable scenes 
that meet my mental eye are still those con- 
nected with competitions. The very word, 
indeed, at the head of the paragraph or article 
promises the exposure of some act or scene 
insulting or dishonouring to the profession. 

But lately a copy of one of those tightly- 
binding schemes of “ Conditions and Instrue- 
tions to Architects’’ for an important building 
fell into my hands, and with this I was perfectly 
disgusted. First, with the utter forgetfulness 
ef what was due to the professors of an art 
which is generally supposed to clothe its 
followers with gentility; and, secondly, with 
the immense and needless amount of work 
entailed upon those simple enough to engage in 
it, with no very satisfactory guarantee for 
justice in the decision. It appeared to me 
entirely out of harmony with the age. While 
all other professions are going in the direction 
of short hours and long holidays, competitions 
are taking architects back to serfdom. As Ii 
read this scheme of a competition in which 
successful drudgery in the first round earned 
for the victor a title to the quadrupled drudgery 
of the second, the whip of the slave-driver 
which it called up grew less painful to my 
imagination than before, and hewing of wood 
and drawing of water in the open air to 
which the Israelites condemned the inhabitants 
of Gibeon for deceiving them, seemed pleasant 
employments. The author of the “ Song of 
the Shirt,” in bewailing the case of certain 
poor needlewomen, complains that bread should 
be so dear and flesh and blood so cheap; but 
it is the brain,—the organ of the mind with 
all its Godlike powers, including the “ vision 
and the faculty divine,’’—that is held cheap by 
the patrons of architecture. When councils 
and boards, in their irreverent manner, call 
upon the architects of the world to furnish 
them with a design for a town-hall, art-gallery, 
or museum, to cost 100,0001., or more, with the 
understanding that only one of them is to be 
paid for it, they should be told what the art is 
which gives to the great cities of the world 
their chief interest, and is capable of increasing 
the attractions of their city, and what the 
productions of that art are worth. A good plan 
and exterior design of a building, to cost the 
sum just mentioned, though only in sketches, 
should be worth 1,000/.; and were the com- 
petitors paid for their time at the rate at which 
I have known some surveyors to be paid for 
infinitely lower work, such as valuing land and 
houses, the whole 100,000/. would be insufficient 
for the purpose. High art purifies the mindsof 
its true votaries from worldliness, but it does 
not so etherealise their bodies as to enable them 
to live without dining. 

Than the manner of their announcements 
there is perhaps nothing more ridiculous to be 
found in any newspaper or journal that appears, 
which is saying a good deal; and these 
announcements will surely some day be looked 
back upon as curiosities of advertising or of 
literature. What can be more ridiculous than 
promoters of a competition asking an inesti- 
mable favour from a liberal profession, with the 
air of menconferring an obligation? And when 
it is their interest to attract the highest mem- 
bers of that profession to the competition, in- 
viting to it in terms calculated to repel, and 
which ought to repel, the very lowest ? 
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The matter is made worse by the inadequate 
means of adjudicating. The employment of a 
professional man for this purpose is, perhaps, an 
improvement on the practice of miscellaneous 
committees selecting by the highest number of 
votes ; or, as in the Raikes Memorial Church 
competition, by the advice of “persons well 
versed in architecture,” who would most likely 
advise them to take the worst piece of architec- 
ture in the lot. But there should be more than 
one adjudicator. No one man, however eminent, 
is sufficient. If it is in the multitude of coun- 
cillors there is wisdom and safety, there cannot 
be much of either in one. Two would be not 
merely twice, but four times as safe as one, and 
the advantage of multiplying them would, I 
fancy, increase in something like the ratio of 
the squares of the numbers. I think it utterly 
absurd to let the object of a competition,—the 
securing of the best possible design,—with the 
interest of the profession and progress of art 
involved in it, depend on the sense of justice, 
taste, and critical acumen of any one man. It 
limits the reach or final results of the competi- 
tion to his mental stature, for what is above 
him he will reject. There may be designs sub- 
mitted whose beauties are of too subtle and re- 
fined an order for his powers of appreciation. 
Or he may have a leaning towards one style, or 
sub-style, unfavourable to some of the very 
best designs submitted. He may have achieved 
his eminent position by intellect only, while 
very deficient in art-feeling. But the work of 
an art whose breath is poetry and capable of 
clothing the idea of religion and God, cannot 
be judged of by intellect alone. It is more by 
sympathy, by depth and delicacy of feeling, 
along with purity of taste, than by critical 
judgment that we can understand or appreciate 
the merits of works of art. But supposing his 
mental powers equal to his task, his moral may 
not be; in saying which I am influenced solely 
by my knowledge of human nature, which 
would forbid me to trust in such a matter Aris- 
tides the Just, were he to live again, and to his 
moral sense added the art-genius of Phidias. 
He should not be a man of like passions with 
ourselves to whom such a task was committed. 

Viewed in another light, it is out of unison 
with English institutions and in harmony only 
with despotism and trial without jury. 

With these sentiments and the belief that 
example is better than precept, even when only 
imaginary, I cannot resist the impulse to offer, 
in all diffidence, the following model for a com- 
petition, trusting it will be regarded in no other 
light than as suggestions to all whom they may 
concern, and not as a rival system to any put 
forth or to be put forth by the Royal Institute 
of Architects :— 


NEW MUNICIPAL HALL. 
Conditions, §c. 


The Mayor and Council of Wisely being’ 
about to erect a new municipal hall, and being 
anxious to secure to the city the prestige of a 
first-rate structure, have determined to make 
the design of it the subject of a public competi- 
tion, as the surest way of obtaining their 
desire. 

They hereby respectfully invite architects to 
furnish designs, assuring them that, mindful of 
what mental faculties must be exerted in their 
production, they have, in drawing up the 
following conditions, had an eye to sparing them 
all needless labour and waste of their invaluable 
time; asking only, indeed, as will hereafter 
appear, for what is essential to the general 
expression of the design. 

The competition will be a single one, the 
eouncil being advised that the scale of the 
drawings hereafter mentioned, though small, is 
quite sufficient to allow every feature and dis- 
tribution of features on which the merits of the 
designs depends to be fully rendered therein. 

Touching the matter of adjudicating on the 
relative merit of the designs which may be sent 
in, and selecting the most meritorious one, being 
advised that artist-painters and sculptors, accus- 
tomed to draw the subtle lines of the -human 
body and to make the tenderest strokes of art 
are, after architects, most sensitive to the 
harmonies and graces of architecture; and 
believing that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom and safety, have engaged one 
artist-painter and one sculptor along with two 
architects, practitioners of different styles, to be 
the judges. 

These gentlemen pledge themselves to see 
nothing in the drawings which may be submitted 





to them but designs, ani to judge them by their 


intrinsic merits only, uninfluenced by delicate 
finish on the one hand, or sketchiness on the 
other, if they clearly exhibit the design; or by 
love, or hatred, or envy of their authors, or 
supposed authors. Conceiving the proper 
object of competition to be imperfectly attained 
if the finest exterior were selected along with 
inferior plans, excellence of plan being so impor- 
tant in a practical point of view to the public, 
the adjudicators are resolved to give at least as 
much heed to merit and fitness of plan as to 
beauty of exterior. 

The council pledge themselves to abstain from 
any interference with the adjudicators. They 
also pledge themselves that no member of their 
body or of the bench of adjudicators will take 
part in the competition. 

Each design to be represented by the follow- 
ing Indian-ink drawings to a scale of 16 ft. to 
an inch. 

Plan of the principal floor. 

Plans of first and second floors. 

One transverse section. 

Front elevation. 

One side elevation. 

One small perspective view. 

The elevations and perspective view to be 
simply shaded in Indian ink. The latter to be 
correctly drawn from the plans and elevations 
of the same scale, without ornamental details 
(unless the competitor prefer to give them) 
merely to display the outline of the composition 
and the main masses of shadow. 

For the better comparing of the views with 
each other, the competitors will please place the 
plane of the picture at the north-east angle, and 
to make an angle of about 30 degrees with the 
front. 

The basement plan being almost entirely 
governed by the principal plan, and having no 
influence on the artistic scheme, is here omitted. 
The successful architect will supply it along 
with all other working drawings to the usual 
larger scale. 

No less a number of drawings than those 
stated can be deemed sufficient. 

The Council wish to have, in addition to the 
apartments named in the schedule, a central 
hall, of dimensions proportioned to the build- 
ing; a grand staircase, and not less than two 
inferior staircases ; and some crowning detached 
feature above the roof over the central hall, or 
otherwise in the nature of tower or pavilion to 
give prominence to the building viewed from a 
distance, and assist in elevating its character. 
These particulars are named merely to give the 
competitors some idea of the scale of magni- 
ficence desired, and to prevent any wide differ- 
ence between their designs in respect of cost. 

The warming and ventilating, except so far 
as their consideration may affect the form and 
general distribution of the apartments, need 
not have attention. Nor need the drainage 
beyond getting water-closets, urinals, &c., con- 
tigucas to outer walls, so that no drains need 
pass under the building. The successful archi- 
tect will attend to these. 

The style of the building to be in harmony 
with its surroundings, of which a photographic 
view will be furnished to each competitor along 
with the plan of the site, &c. 

Any competitor may submit two designs for 
the exterior, or two plans, provided that in each 
case either may be adopted or will fit the rest. 

With regard to the total cost of the building, 
as, in addition to what is above stated, the 
number and size of the apartments and width 
of essential passages, with the height of each 
story, are all givenin the schedule, and as walls 
must be of a certain thickness, the council pre- 
sume there cannot be much difference of cost 
among the designs which may be sent in, pro- 
vided each competitor simply aims at making 
the building in architectural character worthy 
of the city. 

The Council have been advised that the build- 
ing will cost from 80,000/. to 90,0001. Any 
design exceeding the latter sum, unless it can 
be so denuded of sculpture as to bring it within 
that sum without prejudice to its architectural 
merits, must be excluded. No estimate, there- 
fore, need be sent in. 

The drawings to be singly mounted, so that 
the corresponding parts of different designs 
may be compared with each other, as plans 
with plans, &c. 

The designs to be sent in within three months 
from the above date, each either signed by its 
author or with a motto, repeated in a sealed 
letter containing the name and address of the 
competitor, which letter will be returned along 











with his drawings with the seal unbroken at the 
conclusion of the competition. 

The Council pledge themselves that no delay 
which they can prevent shall occur in bringing 
the competition to a conclusion; when 23 per 
cent. on the proposed cost will be divided among 
the competitors, including the successful one, in 
sums varying according to the order of merit 
of their designs. The author of the highest in 
merit will be employed to execute his design, 
and allowed clerk of works, travelling expenses, 
&c., as usual. 

All the designs whose authors are willing 
shall be publicly exhibited after the awards 
have been made. 

Should any accident occur to any of the 
drawings during their lodgment with the 
Council, the Council will, of course, make just 
compensation to the owners. 

Designs of unsuccessful candidates shall be 
returned free of expense. 





Whatever may be thought of the above, it 
gives competitors, in sufficiently expressing 
their designs, but one-fifth of the usual labour 
(the perspective view would be produced in a 
few hours) with ten times the chance of justice, 
which renders the remuneration named almost 
sufficient. 

For such an advantage as a public com- 
petition, rightly conducted, holds out to its 
promoters the increased chance of obtaining 
a first-rate design, 2} per cent. beyond the 
® per cent. which they would in any case have 
to give, would be a very reasonable outlay, 
while the competitors would be not very ill paid 
in proportion to the merit of their designs. 
I agree it will be seen, with Professor Kerr, 
that all the competitors should be paid. 

I should have added a non-professional man 
or two to the bench of adjudicators if qualified 
men in the present state of education were not so 
rare a phenomenon. Poets should be able to 
judge of architectural merit, but literary men 
generally are feelingless on the subject, and till 
English education grows to something like that 
of ancient Greece we must be content with 
architects and artists alone for the purpose in 
question. 

Objectors to the smallness of the scale adopted 
for a final competition I would ask, do we not 
judge of the comparative merits of two or 
more existing buildings by their engraved illus- 
trations, often to ascale of 50ft. to 100 ft. to 
aninch? All the details cannot be given, but 
I believe sufficient can be given to show, along 
with the composition and chiaroscuro, which 
can fully display themselves, the merit and 
beauty of the whole. 

I do not see any difficulty in discerning 
degrees of merit of design through any 
amount of high finish, or the want of it, in the 
sketches. There is not as much difference 
between sketches and full drawings in architec- 
ture as there is in painting. Mere masses of 
colour or of light and shade, with little or 
no drawing, constitute a sketch in land- 
scape. But architects cannot design in light 
and shade, though they may think in light 
and shade. All the lines must be put in, how- 
ever faintly, that the scale admits. 

It is not the adoption of sketches instead of 
full drawings, that causes the reduction of 
labour. It is the reduction of scale almost 
alone. 

To conclude. Competitions wisely and justly 
conducted must become a useful engine for 
putting men into their right places, and raising 
indigent merit. Young ambition could not have 
a surer ladder by which to climb, nor sharper 
‘spur to prick the sides of his intent.’ But, 
conducted as they generally have been, they 
become a species of gambling at the lower end 
of the profession, useful only in bringing down 
its moral tone and dignity, and cumbering the 
earth with commonplace erections. 

SAMUEL HUGGINs. 








St. Pancras Workhouse Competition.— 
Mr. Arthur Cates, Crown surveyor, to whom the 
competition designs by the five selected archi- 
tects were submitted for his professional opinion 
thereor, has presented his report to the 
guardians, which has been published. Mr. 
Cates limits the contest to two of the com- 
petitors, one of whom is Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 
architect, of the Poultry. The contemplated 
expenditure, we understand, approaches 60,0001. 
Our readers have been informed of the earlier 
stages in this matter. 
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THE HAMILTON PALACE COLLECTION. 


THE interest excited by the promise of the 
second portion of the Hamilton Palace Collec- 
tion, composed of some of the Italian pictures 
and a further instalment of rare furniture and 
decorative objects, crowded, it can be imagined, 
all through the middle of last week the rooms 
in King-street. Among the pictures, several 
bore a reputation, though the generality may 
be said to belong rather to a style and period of 
art which within the last few years we have 
come to look upon with an indifference that 
would, we suspect, sadly shock the original 
owners who gathered the collection. 

The large Botticelli, ‘‘ The Assumption of the 
Virgin,’ was made familiar to the artistic 
world at the Burlington House Exhibition of 
1873, and stands, if not among the most beau- 
tiful of the early Florentine master’s works, 
certainly among his most interesting. Vasari 
has spoken at some length of the picture, and 
has told one of his familiar stories respecting 
the envy of the artist’s detractors succeeding 
in having the picture covered from view on the 
accusation of heresy against the painter and 
the patron who employed Botticelli to paint the 
picture for the Church of San Pietro Maggiore. 
Perhaps what is unsatisfactory in the work, 
with its very large number of figures, may be 
accounted for by the tradition that the design 
was dictated to the painter, and was not one of 
those simple earnest works of love for which 
he obtained the reputation he has borne at all 
times in Italy, but only more recently tardily 
awarded him in England, France, and Germany. 
To those familiar with Florence, the view of the 
Tuscan capital, Pistoja in the distance and the 
de’ Medici villa Careggi, will curiously remind 
them of the beautiful valley of the Arno and 
the hills round Florence. As regards the pic- 
ture itself, though it has undergone repair, it 
cannot be said to have been really seriously 
injured. By its side two small Fra Angelicos, 
though not by any means highly representative 
of the master, deservedly attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. Hanging on the same wall 
in Messrs. Christie’s large room, the interesting 
Bronzino portrait of Leonora di Toledo may be 
regarded as thoroughly characteristic of the 
painter, who is so well represented in the 
National Gallery by a picture of exactly the 
same period, and, curious to say, of the 
lady’s husband, Cosmo Duke of Tuscany. 
The Tintoret portrait of an ‘‘ Admiral in 
Armour” fully realised the expectations of 
the promise which the catalogue held out 
to those unfamiliar with the collection. The 
same may be said of the two or three other 
Tintorets, notably the ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross,” in the harder style of the master, and 
most interesting, alike from its exquisite 
colouring,—much resembling Paul Veronese,— 
and the life-like portraits of the donors; 
equally fascinating in. colour was the “ Pre- 
sentation.”’ Concerning the so-called Titian, 
representing the painter’s daughter, in spite of 
the very handsomely-carved Italian frame which 
Surrounds the picture, there cannot fail to 
continue to be expressed much doubt, while the 
brilliant so-called Giorgione, which so conspi- 
cuously occupied the centre of Messrs. Christie’s 
second room, will, we suspect, to all familiar 
with the famous “‘ Féte Champétre”’ of the Salon 
carré, at the Louvre, and the story attached to 
it, that it is by Titian, only serve to confirm 
that belief. For brilliancy and glow of Venitian 
colouring, it is long since the world has had 
brought before it so characteristic a specimen 
of Italian art and the traditions of the founders 
of the modern school of painting. The posses- 
sion of this treasure alone entitled the Hamilton 
collection to the fame it has long borne. For- 
tunate, indeed, is the National Gallery to have 
obtained this extraordinary specimen, which, to 
the student, will be found to afford every necessary 
element of instruction in the technical manage- 
ment of transparent colouring and “ ground,” 
which constitutes so curious a charm in the 
works of the Venetian masters. Attributed to 
that school, the landscape thus vaguely named we 
Should be inclined to assign to Domenico Cam- 
pagnola, the friend of Titian, from the resem- 
blance of the treatment of the background to 
that to be seen in his numerous engravings. 
A so-called Leonardo da Vinci small portrait, 
belonging, perhaps, rather to the Venetian 
School, and a Madonna by Francia, attracted 
during the view not a small degree of attention 
from those unfamiliar with the collection, as 
also the so-called Mantegna portraits of Luigi 





Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, and his wife, but 
concerning which it would be interesting, with 
the information now possessed respecting the 
early Italian masters, to hear well discussed, in 
spite of the authority of Vasari and that most 
doubtful and untrustworthy, though respected 
of all authorities, Dr. Waagen, whose name is 
constantly quoted by the catalogue compilers. 
Another picture of Mantegna, a monochrome, 
is by the master, though beyond this fact it is 
of no great interest. 

In works of the period and by the masters 
which the great galleries now desire to possess, 
though the Hamilton collection is not, as 
will be seen, wanting, the generality of the 
gathering is, so far as we see by this in- 
stalment, not very strong. Times have 
seriously changed since the days when the 
Hamilton Gallery was formed, and Guercino, 
Domenichino, Sassoferrato, Parmegiano, Guido, 
Salvator Rosa, and the Caracci were in vogue. 
To those brought up under the new influences 
it is not a little calculated to inspire a spirit of 
irreverence to find a number of works of the 
very smallest merit not only composing a great 
and famous gallery, but bearing names which 
the slightest acquaintance with the works of the 
past shows to be ridiculously false. It is to be 
hoped that one of the results of the efforts of 
our modern art directors has been to spread 
among those who are interested in art, a 
power of selection which it would appear was 
not exactly possessed by our ancestors. We 
live in an age of fierce criticism, which has 
opened our eyes, or afforded us at least the 
means of opening our eyes. The result of the 
sale of the Hamilton Gallery will curiously come 
to show how by the light of modern criticism 
the art and taste of the past are now 
appreciated. 

Were every one to be guided in his choice 
by the standards which of late have been set up 
by those whose opinions we must respect, it 
would, we are afraid, go hard with much that 
composes the Hamilton Palace collection. Itis 
to be regretted indeed as the sale creeps on, 
that as yet, nothing has been shown (among the 
furniture) belonging to the periods which the 
taste of the most instructed has agreed in de- 
claring to be the best. From an historical 
point of view it is impossible to award the 
utmost interest to the wonderful pieces of 
‘* Buhl”? work which the collection contains, and 
the exquisitely-delicate marquetry creations of 
the cabinet-makers of the court of Louis Seize 
and Marie Antoinette. It is difficult, however, 
to have to continue to admire an uninterrupted 
series of Rococo creations unbroken by the pre- 
sence of a single specimen of work belonging to 
earlier and none the less decorative periods of 
art. It is sad to see so evidently displayed 
the mere desire of the creators of these costly 
pieces of work, to produce a “ show,”’ which, it 
is true, was the sole condition required from 
them. When Louis XIV. built Versailles with 
its myriad distracting mirrors, crystal chande- 
liers, and pompous gilt carvings, the homely 
decoration of the previous periods was out of 
place, and only the creations of a Lebrun or a 
Boulle could harmonise with a degree of ill- 
placed splendour that, to the grief of all true 
lovers of art, has only too deeply left its mark 
in the history of decoration. Where are the 
more refined but none the less palatial and 
grandiose creations that adorned the Venetian 
and Italian palaces? It is to be regretted that 
in addition to the French Revolution to which 
we owe the presence in England of these magni- 
ficent pieces of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
Louis X VI. furniture, the sales that of all time 
have taken place of the contents of the great 
palazzi, in the original home of all the splendours 
of Versailles, have not enriched the Hamilton 
collection’ with some specimens to break what 
promises to become somewhat monotonous. 

Public interest, however, was none the less 
excited during the show last week, by the 
two magnificent “Buhl” armoires designed by 
Lebrun, and formerly in the Louvre; the several 
‘‘Buhl” clocks, with their characteristic deco- 
rations; the Louis Seize upright secrétaire, 
with its pretty inlaid festoon figure of Silence 
in the central panel; the palatial Florentine 
pietra dura cabinet; and the various ormolu 
chandeliers and other grandiose creations of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Among the what are understood as precious 
objects which composed this second portion of 
the sale there were some most valuable speci- 
mens of gold and silversmiths’ work; two 
German sixteenth-century cups of the type that 


has long been rendered familiar by the so erro- 
neously termed ‘Cellini vase” in the British 
Museum, one the design of George Roemer, 
who has inscribed his name on his work, 
with the date 1580. Among the richly-chased, 
embossed, and showy plate, presentoirs, ewers, 
and dishes, it was curious to note the sobriety 
and good taste of a Gothic silver - gilt cup, 
as if to recall the attention, in the midst 
of so much unnecessary ornament, to the 
true canons of decorative art. The more 
costly objects in jade, agate, and crystal, 
among them a delicate Italian pax,—not like 
Francia’s famous work at Bologna, or Mase 
Finiguerra’s still more interesting ‘“ Annun- 
ciation’ in the Bargello at Florence, in niello, 
but in relief,—and smaller pieces of plate, 
attracted, as can be understood, all through the 
week a great share of the attention of the 
visitors. It is to be regretted that there should 
still be evidence of some remains of the old 
spirit in which the catalogue of the Strawberry 
Hill sale was compiled, when a statuette of the 
famous figure of the sturdy Nuremberg artist, 
Peter Vischer,—an artist who was not ashamed 
towear his leathern apron, and thus proudly 
portray himself to posterity,—should be desig- 
nated as “‘a silver figure of a Russian smith ” 
(No. 627). 

Before concluding, let us not neglect to men- 
tion the interesting if somewhat pretentious 
bust by Thorwaldsen of the first Napoleon, and 
the architectural drawing (in bistre) by San- 
sovino, of the decoration of Sta. Maria del 
Fiore, designed by him for the visit of the Pope 
Leo X. to Florence; though we can ill conceive 
why the beautiful cathedral was thought to need 
any such adornment, even at the hands of so 
refined an artist as the architect of the Libreria 
or the Zecca at Venice.* 








APOLLO AND DIANA. 


So great a charm has the memory of our 
early Classic studies in after-life that they are 
constantly referred to with unabated pleasure, 
and in example of this, in more than one modern 
instance, have British statesmen turned, as te 
a recreation in the intervals of their political 
labours, to the adding to the many existing 
translations of the Greek poets. The love of 
the dead languages as treasure-houses of noble 
thoughts and poetic imagery, is still full of life, 
and scarcely a public debate takes place with- 
out recourse to them for illustration; and, 
wider than this, the evergreen character of the 
old Greek genius and Roman force and grace is 
evidenced by our frequent reference to them in 
literature, conversation, and art. 

As a part of this permanent love for the old 
Classic sphere of thought and work exists the 
regard in which we hold those of the antique 
statues which have come down to us through so 
many perils and adventures. And although we 
no longer look on them as representations of 
real divinities, the interest in them seems to be 
almost as great as when they received the 
homage of actual religious worship. The art 
now, rather than the gods it personifies, is 
respected, but the amount of admiration is as 
intense perhaps in the art archeologist as 
formerly in the Greek devotee. 

The Apollo of the Vatican and the Venus of 
the Uffizi Palace have received maybe as much 
adoration in modern times as they attracted of 
old; and the group of the Laocoon, although he 
was not a god, but only the priest of one, has 
been made the subject of a whole book by 
Winckelman, while Pliny only gave it a 
phrase, although this may be acknowledged as 
one of the highest admiration, as he speaks of 
it as ‘“‘the most excellent work of fine art which 
had ever been executed.” 

These, and a few other ancient statues, ap- 





- * At Saturday’s sale, the National Gallery acquired no 
fewer than six of the Italian pictures. The ‘Potticell 
‘* Assumption,’’ for 4,7771. 10s.; by the same master, 
** Adoration of the ee 7 1,6271.; the so-called Leonardo 
da Vinci, for 5251.; by Tintoret, ‘‘ Christ Washing the 
Disciples’ Feet,’’ 1571.; the Giorgione, for 1,4171.; the 
Mantegna monochrome panels, for 1,7852. The Fra 
Angelicas fetched 1,312/.; the Bronzino portrait, 1,8372.; 
the Tintoret portrait, 1,155/.; by Titian, ‘‘The Artist’s 
Daughter,”’ fetched 736/.; by Marcello Venusti, ‘‘ The 
Money Changers in the Temple,’’ 1,427/.; and by tho 
same painter, the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” 1,2102.; the 
Sansovino drawing, from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was purchased for 3151. The two Buhl aermoires 
fetched the enormous sum of 11,500/,; the Gothic silver- 

ilt cup, 405/., the Baron Carl Meyer de Rothschild, of 
_ wt ort, purchasing the ‘‘ Roemer ’’ cup for the sum ot 


pair of Louis XVI. ormolu candelabra fetched 2,250 





3,090 guineas, the second cup for 705 guineas. One of 


guineas ; the companion pair, 2,650 guineas. 
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pear, indeed, never to wane in interest with the 
educated public, and any fresh theory with 
respect to them, instead of being slighted as 
treating a threadbare subject, on the contrary, 
readily attracts attention, and a recent specula- 
tion of this nature will be noted and examined 
in the course of the following remarks on the 
statues of the Apollo of the Belvedere and the 
Diana of Versailles. The speculation above 
mentioned is, however, confined to that statue 
of Apollo, and what he may be supposed to be 
doing ; but a few words may not be out of place 
in respect to both statues contemplated as a 
pair, which appears to be an idea with a good 
foundation. 

The birth and parentage of the deities they 
represent is familiar to every schoolboy who 
reads his Lempriere. Apollon and Artemis, 
answering to the Latin names of Apollo and 
Diana, are spoken of in Greek mythology as 
having been twins to the supreme Zeus, by 
Latona, a nymph of primzval mystery. Born 
at.one birth, their advent to life thus points to 
the belief in the Classic mind that the sun and 
moon they represent were created at the same 
time, in accordance with the Mosaic record, the 
one to rule the day, the other the night. 
Hebrew thought, however, did not picture them 
as gods, which it was the character of the 
Greeks to do, and to personify them, like all 
the other powers and elements of Nature, under 
human forms. As the great luminaries of the 
earth, they entitled them, from their shining 

ualities, the brother, Phoibos, and the sister, 
hoibe. 

This “ giving light upon the earth ” appears to 
have been, even in the Greek view, the prin- 
cipal mission of the divine pair; and, although 
Apollo was devoted to music and poetry and the 
fine arts, and his sister to the chase, and they 
had also other occupations and diversions, yet, 
in their most glorious phase, never lost sight of 
by their true devotees, they were permanently 
worshipped as the light-giving benefactors of 
the world, directing their beams to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and thus portrayed as 
divine archers with shaftsof radiance. 

An article, however, which appeared in the 
New Quarterly Review of April, 1878, denies 
this sentiment and action to the renowned 
statue of the Apollo Belvedere. It opposes the 
usually accepted idea that he was originally re- 
presented as he stands now in the Vatican, 
holding a bow in his left hand, and suggests in- 
stead that he held an wgis with a Medusa’s 
head embossed on it. And, to a limited extent, 
some facts afford an opening for this view. 
When the discovery of the Apollo took place, in 
the fifteenth century, it had suffered several 
mutilations, and among these that of the left 
hand, which was wanting. This was never 
found, and the present one, which grasps the 
centre of a bow as it now appears, was a 
restoration. The question raised is. whether it 
was a just one. The author of the article in 
the New Quarterly suggests that it was an 
error. 

In preface to his theory he quotes from the 
fifteenth bovk of the “Iliad” the charge by 
Zeus to his son Apollo to give aid to the Trojans 
in driving back the Greeks to their ships. 
“Take thou in thy hand the fringed wgis, and 
shake it mightily, and strike terror among the 
heroes of the Achaians.” This passage is the 
sole classic authority advanced by the author 
for Apollo being represented as a bearer of the 
gis. The more direct and substantial illus- 
tration, however, of this speculation which 
appears in the article in question, is that in 
1860 Dr. Stephens, of St. Petersburg, pub- 
lished an account, with figures, of a bronze 
statuette he had discovered in the possession of 
Count Strokanoff, of that city, the ownership of 
which he had traced back to Dr. Frank, who 
was physcian to Veli Pacha; and also had ascer- 
tained that it was one of eighteen bronzes 
which had been found in company together, in 
the neighbourhood of Zanina in Epirus. This 
statuette is 18 in. in height, not very highly 
finished, and the clamys, instead of hanging 
over the left arm, as in the Belvedere Apollo, 
falls straight down behind the shoulder. It is 
also stated that it is somewhat more robust in 
its proportions than that statue, and that the 
teft arm is held somewhat lower, so that in 
these latter respects, at any rate, there does not 
mppear to be any identity between the two 
works. Nevertheless, with this preamble the 
essayist proceeds to introduce his speculation 
by drawing attention to the fact that in the 
feft hand, which is perfect, is held sonothine 


which is incomplete, but which, although it 
could not, he says, have been part of a bow, 
yet might, he states, have formed portion of an 
wgis, as it appears to be a fragment of some- 
thing crumpled like a piece of leather; the 
classic #gis having been originally a goat’s 
skin, on which was displayed eventually the 
Gorgon’s head. 

The above statements are the grounds on 
which the author submits that we should dis- 
card from the hand of the Apollo Belvedere 
the hitherto accepted bow, which is typical, and 
substitute for it the wgis with the Gorgon’s 
head, which has no such claims, for its adoption 
in the passage in Homer is at least exceptional. 

Were it not apparent that this theory can- 
didly derives its chief authority from the above- 
mentioned 18-in. bronze statuette from Epirus, 
which, however, does not now possess the gis 
in its hand, but only a fragment of something 
which might have been one, it might be imagined 
that the idea of the wgis in the place of the 
bow had originated from contemplating the fine 
statue of Perseus, by Canova, which does appro- 
priately hold the head of Medusa in its left 
hand. This graceful figure resembles the Apollo 
in its general character and in the position of 
its outstretched left arm; and that it is espe- 
cially proper to the hero it represents that he 
should display the Gorgon’s head, is evident 
from the well-known story of Perseus and 
Andromeda, so forcibly narrated in the fourth 
book of Ovid’s “‘ Metamorphoses.” Itis worthy 
of note, also, that under the first Napoleon, and 
during the time that the Apollo was, by his 
order, removed to Paris, this statue of Perseus 
by Canova, which approaches the Apollo in 
scale and height, was selected to occupy his 
vacant niche in the Belvedere Court of the 
Vatican, from which circumstance, during that 
time, it borethe name of ‘“ Il Consolatore.”’ 

Notwithstanding this event, which was calcu- 
lated to have drawn Canova’s attention very 
near to the speculation in question, we do 
not hear that that great sculptor, who was 
a devout worshipper of the antique, said any- 
thing in that direction. The left hand now on 
the Apollo was a restoration by a pupil of 
Michelangelo, who, as is well known, was also 
an enthusiastic admirer of ancient art. In more 
modern days the classic and erudite Flaxman 
thus speaks of the statue,—‘ The energetic 
Apollo Alexicacos, or the driver away of evil, is 
severe in youthful beauty, his golden locks are 
agitated, the quiver is hanging on his shoulder, 
and he steps forward in discharge of his 
arrow.” 

Great as are these authorities, there can be 
no desire to oppress with their weight the 
author of the article in question, for the outcome 
of such suggestions as his is advantageous, inas- 
much as they promote discussion on interesting 
points of art, and thus are welcome as useful to 
its cause. Nevertheless it may be submitted 
that it does not appear likely that the bow in 
the Apollo’s hand will have to give way to the 
Gorgon’s head. What was suited as a glory 
and as spolia opima to Perseus and as an appro- 
priate instrument of vengeance in his hands, to 
turn his adversaries to stone, might seem 
indeed almost to entail a loss of dignity to one 
of the superior gods, who, so much more appro- 
priately, might exert his own especial power, 
and slay by sunstroke and by his fierce rays, as 
typified by his fatal arrows. But the question 
may well be asked,—Why should it be necessary 
to consider the Apollo, in his noblest statue, as 
representing in any respect a destroyer P—and 
why not, on the other hand, abenefactor? Flax- 
man, by preference entitles him “ Alexicacos, a 
driver away of evil,’ the god of sunshine, the 
harbinger of health; and in his youthful and 
godlike vigour he looks like it! In ‘Childe 
Harold,” Byron speaks of him as “ the lord of 
the unerring bow,” “the god of life and poesy 
and light,” “the sun in human limbs arrayed.” 
This is how this noble work impressed our noble 
poet, and why should not these eloquent epithets 
be correct? It seems, indeed, to be a subject 
for regret on this occasion of the poet’s contem- 
plation of the Belvedere Apollo that the Diana 
of Versailles did not stand beside her brother in 
the gaze of the bard, as in that case she might 
have inspired another description equally happy, 
poetic, and noble. 

In both sentiment and execution these two 
statues have much in common. They are 
extremely and equally beautiful, and there is 
nothing savage or malignant or dismal or 





revengeful in their expression, so that it seems 
to be beside the mark to entertain fora mom nt 





the suggestion that they are represented as in 
the act of destroying the children of Niobe. 
That is a cruel classic episode, quite removed 
from the character in which the divine brother 
and sister were best worshipped as deities of 
light and life and beneficence; and not to be 
accepted in these statues of serene beauty. 

In taking leave of the above speculation of 

substituting the wgis for the bow in the hand 
of the Apollo, it may be well acknowledged that, 
after all that may be said in the way of dis- 
cussion, words are but an inadequate test in 
such cases, and that it might be submitted to its 
author that the most practical and efficient way 
of placing the change he proposes before the 
artistic world would be for him to procure a 
cast of the Apollo Belvedere, and afford his 
guidance to some young sculptor in substituting 
in the left hand an wgis for the bow. This is 
not a costly experiment, as even a reduced 
plaster-cast would illustrate the variation, and 
the trial might probably be convincing. 
As has been already intimated, there is no 
novelty in the theory that the Apollo of the 
Belvedere and the Diana of Versailles, which is 
now in the Louvre, might have been companion 
figures; for copies of them have been s0 
arranged on several occasions. Various hypo- 
theses have also been set forth as to the modes 
in which they may have beenoriginally associated 
as a pair, and of other figures which might have 
been introduced in their company, but there 
does not appear to be any ancient authority 
extant on the subject. 

Their resemblance of type and similarity of 
art-treatment are, however, intrinsic qualities 
which may be judged of as well now as ever, 
and in this respect it may be interesting to note 
in juxtaposition some of the details of this parity 
as companion figures, for in the action and 
arrangement of their limbs a correspondence 
and yet a variety may be readily recognised 
which renders them perfect as a pair and com- 
plete by themselves as a composition. Apollo 
has just released a shaft from his bow, and 
Diana is preparing to shoot, and is drawing an 
arrow from her quiver, which, like her brother, 
she bears on her back. In the Apollo the right 
leg is foremost, in the Diana the left. In the 
Apollo the right arm and hand are the lowest, 
in the Diana the left. In the Apollo the head 
is turned towards the left shoulder, in the 
Diana to the right. They are also, allowing for 
sex, of corresponding stature, namely, that 
which is called heroic, Apollo being a little 
over, and the Diana a little under, 7 ft. Their 
features possess a strong family likeness, appro- 
priate to their divine consanguinity. And it 
may be noticed of the Apollo’s head at Basle, 
which is evidently a somewhat free replica of 
his of the Vatican, that the features bear a still 
greater semblance to those of the Diana of 
Versailles; also that the treatment of the hair 
has in that version still more similarity to that 
of the goddess. 

It appears highly probable also, even if not 
the actual originals from the same hand, that 
these statues are at least direct copies from 
such originals. And this is not only evinced by 
the general coincidence of their characteristics 
of youthful beauty, in which the form and 
limbs are compact, long, and slender, exhibiting 
powers of fleetness and activity, not by any 
strong markings but by trained and perfect 
beauty of contour; but that also this similarity 
of style, allowing for difference of sex, may be 
followed in a likeness of details which could 
scarcely come but from one and the same 
inspiration and hand. In one respect this may 
be peculiarly evident even to the general 
observer, namely, in the treatment of the shin- 
bone, or edge of the tibia in the legs. This, 
although in each case delicately rounded, is 
made very apparent and distinct, and is a more 
generic form in these two statues than in most 
others, with which, however, it may be requisite 
that they should be compared in this particular 
to fully appreciate the difference. 

The same limbs also offer another remarkable 
coincidence, namely, a similar departure from 
exact equality of measurement between the 
right and left leg : the one thrown back, in either 
case, being, by measurement, distinctly longer 
than the forward one, which difference was made 
doubtless for the purpose of giving greater 
movement stride and advance to the action of 
both statues. This, however, is done to a 
greater degree in the Apollo than in the Diana. 
It is agreeable to the support of the above idea 





of these two statues having been designed as & 
pair that the corcespondence of sach details as 
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these, which are far, however, from being the 
only ones, should bear out the theory that, as 
the deities they represent were of one parent- 
age, likewise the statues themselves should have 
possessed close kindred of birth. It is also satis- 
factory that this argument does not rest upon 
hearsay, but that their intrinsic qualities and 
similarity of treatment are extant in their 
forms to bear witness. It is on these founda- 
tions, open to all to judge of for themselves and 
to discuss, that the conception of the closest 
relationship of these two statues as works of 
art rests; for this is in no degree assisted by 
their modern history, which is scanty and in a 
small compass. 

The discovery of the Apollo took place towards 
the end of the fifteenth century among the 
ruins of Nero’s great villa at Antium, now 
Anzio, on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 
thirty-five miles from Rome. It was purchased 
by Julius 11. while Cardinal, and when he 
became pontiff he had it placed in the Belvedere 
court of the Vatican, where it now stands. Of 
the discovery of the Diana there is no certain 
record, but it is supposed to have been brought 
from Itaiy to France by Primaticcio, in the 
reign of Francis I., and placed at Versailles, 
whence its title, and after a prolonged sojourn 
there was removed to the Louvre, where it still 
remains. The present shrines, therefore, of the 
twin divinities are situated far apart, and they 
can be brought together as companions solely by 
means of copies. 

It is thus only, however, that they can be 
contemplated in perfection as associated works 
which have no superior, and which may well 
have peculiar interest with us as personifying, 
“in such beautiful human forms, the two great 
luminaries of the day and night which the Greeks 
worshipped as gods. 








THE STATE OF THE RIVIERA HEALTH 
RESORTS. 

THE outbreak of a typhoid epidemic at 
Cannes, the presence of scarlet fever at a high- 
class hotel at Nice, some cases of small-pox 
among the natives at Hyéres, the prevalence of 
zymotic disease during the summer months 
among children in the Principality of Monaco, 
and, above all, the hope that the Queen 
may again visit the Riviera during the forth- 
coming winter, have occasioned a decided move- 
ment in favour of sanitary reform among the 
Mediterranean health-resorts. The foreigners 
have now all left the coast, and this is the 
moment when public works may be carried 
forward without interfering with the enjoyment 
of the visitors, on whose presence the greater 
part of the inhabitants depend for their liveli- 
hood. After the severe warning of the last 
season, we have the right to expect the realisa- 
tion of important reforms before the commence- 
ment of next autumn. The town of Cannes 
received a double blow. Not only did it lose 
an enormous number of its customary visitors, 
but the Queen would undoubtedly have selected 
Cannes in preference to Mentone had she not 
been warned of the danger of typhoid fever. 
Yet, of all towns on the Riviera, Cannes the least 
deserved this severe lesson. We gave the details 
last year of the loan of 120,0001. which this town 
has raised, and how it was to be expended for 
the most parts on works calculated to improve 
the health of the inhabitants.* This loan has 
now been realised, and the cash is lying in the 
coffers of the Municipality; but, to execute a 
grand scheme of drainage on which the health 
of the town in part depends, signatures are re- 
quired from both the Minister of Public Works 
and of Marine, and the red-tapism for which 
France is notorious has occasioned months of 
delay. Altogether these incidents are most 
discouraging. The one town which, of all 
others, has made the greatest sacrifices in the 
cause of sanitary reform has been the most 
Severely punished. Itis true that Cannes is 
not so well situated as most of its rivals, for the 
central] district is built almost on a level with 
the sea, and it is only the outlying villas that 
€njoy positions on elevated ground. So great, 

Owever, is the demand for Jand in the suburbs 
that the entire neighbourhood is studded with 
Villas, so that now it is almost impossible to 
manure a field without causing a nuisance to 
the wealthy visitors who have built their 
elegant homes amid the olive aud orange 
8roves of the coast. Orders were consequently 





* See Builder, April 16,1 = 66 
Impr ovements at a asl, vol, xl., p. 485, ‘‘ Proposed 


given by the Municipality to cease manuring 
fields in the Commune of Cannes during the 
winter season. A tank barge is placed at the 
head of the pier to receive the contents of cess- 
pools and soil-tubs, which periodically sails out 
beyond the island of St. Marguerite and empties 
its contents into the deep sea. Thus the olive 
trees lose their former supply of manure; but 
a nuisance is avoided. 

Even in this detail, however, Cannes was not 
exempt from the ill-luck that has pursued the 
town of late. During the height of the season, 
the solitary guardian who, in the evening, 
watches over this tank barge, was taken ill and 
went home. Thereupon some boys, lounging 
idly on the pier, were tempted by the sight of 
the unprotected boat, and, ignoring its true cha- 
racter, clambered on board. Their attention 
was then attracted by an unfamiliar mechanism, 
which they soon contrived to set in motion ; 
and this, without knowing what they were 
about, opened the valve, and let out into the 
harbour all the sewage which had been stored 
in the barge. The results are better imagined 
than described. Several yachts in the harbour 
at once weighed anchor and took flight in 
terror. Angry letters were written to the 
English papers, and yachting clubs were advised 
to give Cannes a wide berth, as the harbour was 
poisoned by sewage. The accident of the one 
night was taken to represent the chronic con- 
dition of the port; the existence of the sewage 
barge was not suspected, and the nuisance 
attributed to sewers opening into the harbour. 
Thus the bad reputation acquired by the town of 
Cannes was accentuated. 

The question of the disposal of sewage, be- 
coming every year more urgent as the popula- 
tion increases on the Riviera, is a matter of 
exceptional difficulty. The native system of 
drainage is of the simplest. It consists of 
small wooden tubs, which, when filled with soil, 
are poised on the back of a mule, one on each 
side, and carried out to the fields and emptied, 
probably under an olive-tree. In the better- 
class houses a cesspool is substituted -for the 
tubs, and, when emptied, the contents could 
generally be sold for 4 francs the cubic métre, 
including carriage to the field or farm. A pipe 
coming through the wall conveyed into the 
street or gutter vegetable, kitchen, and all 
other household water and refuse. The con- 
tents, therefore, of the cesspools and tubs were 
of a valuable and concentrated character. As 
the number of visitors and winter residents 
increased, the number of cesspools increased 
and that of tubs diminished; while, for the 
open gutter or street drainage, closed sewers 
were substituted. It is to be doubted whether 
this change and so-called improvement has 
always proved to be a real benefit. Most of 
the Riviera towns now suffer from the disad- 
vantages of both the sewer and _ cesspool 
systems. The sewers are generally much too 
large for the work they have to perform, are 
rarely flushed, and never ventilated; the de- 
posits are therefore very considerable and very 
foul. They would be bad enough if, according 
to the French rule, nothing worse than vegetable 
water was allowed to enter; but as a matter 
of fact, there are a number of cesspools which 
have overflows into the sewers, and this has 
become all the more necessary where the 
English visitors, contrary to all French habits, 
insist on pouring large quantities of water down 
the closets. While the increased quantity of 
water in the cesspools has reduced the value of 
the manure they contain, the thousands of villas 
yearly built in districts formerly given up solely 
to agriculture has lessened the demand for 
manure. ‘The poorer inhabitants, therefore, 
cannot so readily dispose of their soil-tubs, and, 
instead of procuring a mule to convey them a 
long way into the country,they often prefer steal- 
ing out in the silent hours of the night, and 
emptying the entire contents of their tubs into 
the mouth of the sewer. Where some poorer 
streets join the main street at Cannes, it has been 
necessary this winter to keep the police specially 
posted by the openings contrived to enable the 
gutter-water to ran down in the sewer; but 
the number of police were insufficient, and, in 
spite of their watchfulness, the sewers were 
frequently fouled by the emptying of soil tubs 
and vases. 

These considerations are all of the utmost 
importatice, as no effort is made to sever the 
connexion between the houses and the sewers. 





Indeed, the necessity of such precautions is 
| not in the least understood. From the kitchen- 


J sink the lead-pipe goes ‘straight to the sewer ; 





sometimes there is an inoperative bell-trap con- 
trived with a view of preventing stoppages in 
the pipes rather than the keeping-out of sewer- 
gas. Then, as there is no independent ventila- 
tion of the sewers, the sewer-air must pass 
through the houses to reach the external atmo- 
sphere. Formerly, when there were no sewers, 
the streets were dirty, but the insides of the 
houses were free from sewer-gas. Now the 
houses are like lungs, each room forming a cell, 
which by its higher altitude and temperature 
draws the air up from the sewer and expels it 
again by the window or chimney. Now are the 
insides of the houses efficiently protected from 
the emanations of the cesspools. According to 
the law, which, it must be acknowledged, is very 
generally carried out, an open pipe must run 
direct from the cesspool to the top of the house, 
and is supposed to allow all the noxious gases 
to escape. But, on the other hand, there is no 
disconnexion between the closets and the cess- 
pools, no syphon trap under the pan, and the 
pan rarely contains more than 1 in. deep of 
water. The pipe is made to descend as straight 
as possible into the cesspool. It is as wide as 
possible, to admit the throwing down of brushes, 
&c., without causing a stoppage, and it is made 
of porous, thin, ill-conditioned, but very cheap 
pottery. Under these circumstances, the pipe 
is always foul, and is in itself a nuisance, inde- 
pendently of the cesspool. Only one thing can 
be said in its favour, namely, that it is very 
often conducted outside the walls of the houses. 
The result is not strictly ornamental, but it is 
advantageous from a sanitary point of view. 
The porous nature of the clay used may be 
judged by the aspect of the chimney-pipes, often 
made with identically the same pottery, and 
running up the wall close at hand. These 
latter are soon coloured through and through 
by the smoke, like a good meerschaum. 

At present the chief concern of the authori- 
ties on the Riviera is to prevent the sewer-gas, 
or rather the bad odours, from ascending into 
the streets. For this purpose, the openings 
from the gutter to the sewer are protected by a 
Barrat valve. This consists of an iron frame- 
work, where a gallon or two of. water can 
accumulate, then its weight forces a loose valve 
back, which closes again when the rush of water 
is over. As there is no syphon beyond, and as 
the iron flap valve is very often kept partially 
open by a piece of orange-peel, or some other 
substance, the apparatus, most fortunately, does 
not act. It, on the contrary, allows some sewer 
gas to escape into the streets, which is pre- 
ferable to its admission within the houses. Also, 
as these ineffective traps are much nearer to the 
sewer, and allow the escape of a larger volume 
of air at a time than would be the case with the 
house-drains, the nuisance is more generally 
noticed, and therefore stimulates the outcry 
and the complaints raised by the visitors. ‘This 
ultimately affects the authorities, and stirs them 
to action; though in reality the nuisance, 
occurring in the open air, is not so dangerous as 
the less perceptible escape of sewer-gas within 
the houses. ‘The bad smells in the streets are 
a useful warning of the danger around ; but, as 
yet, the French authorities have failed to 
realise that anything short of a pungent stench 
can in any wuy be injurious. Therefore, as 
these odours are necessary to demonstrate the 
need of taking action, they had better occur in 
the open streets than within closed dwelling- 
houses. The more sewer-gas escapes into the 
streets, the less will remain to enter into the 
houses. | 

The houses peing, for the most part, utterly 
without protection from the entrance of sewer- 
gas, the first and easiest measure would be to 
ensure the independent and effective ventilation 
of the sewers, so as to reduce the pressure upon 
the house-drains, and improve the nature of the 
air within the sewers. This could be done 
promptly and without any serious expense. At 
the same time, every effort should be made to 
disconnect each house from the sewers, but, 
excepting a few among the English owners of 
villas, there is no one capable of taking such 
precautions. The newly - appointed sanitary 
inspector xt Cannes, with whom we have had 
lengthy conversations, knows nothing about this 
phase of the question; and yet Caunes is in 
this respect the most advanced of the Riviera 
towns. It is the only town that has established 
a Sanitary Burean, and employs a sanitary 
inspector. ‘The French doctors, engineers, and 
architects have no knowledge whatsoever of 
sanitary scienze in its relation to the drainage 
of houses, the trapping, ventilating, amd dis- 
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connecting of house-drains. It would be im- 
possible to find a Frenchman capable of con- 
structing a water-closet that would answer to 
the exigencies of modern sanitary science. The 
education of the country in this respect is still 
a thing of the future. We must, therefore, not 
expect or ask for too much at first. 

We can, however, at least, insist on the punc- 
tual carrying into effect of those few principles 
and rules that are recognised on the Continent. 
Thus, where the pail or cesspool system does 
exist abroad, we can insist that the sewers shall 
be effectively protected from cesspool overflows 
and similar contaminations. It would not be 
too much to demand and expect that the sewers 
should at once be ventilated, and the gas carried 
up toa level above that of the houses. Again, 
we may legitimately expect that the sewers 
will in future be better constructed, and placed 
at a sufficient depth to be sheltered from the 
effect of heat and cold. At Hyéres, in the main 
street, there is a sewer which is only covered 
by the large flagstones that form the causeway. 
These stones fitting badly, the sewer is venti- 
lated at every step, a fact which is only too 
perceptible. Of course the heat dries the 
material within, accelerates the fermentation, 
and when rain at last comes the foulest of odours 
rise to poison the neighbourhood. Last year a 
kittle child, living on a ground-floor immediately 
ever the worst part of this sewer, died from 
diphtheria, after an illness of only three hours ! 
There were several other similar but less virulent 
eases. We could adduce many other cases of fatal 
results that might have been prevented even if 
enly the French rules of hygiene had been 
ebserved. Pending their suppression in favour 
ef a better system, the cesspools should all be 
visited, to see that they are all watertight, have 
mo overflows, and that the ventilator is really 
carried up above the roof. This work is being 
done at Cannes by the new sanitary inspector, 
and he has found that, in some houses, the ven- 
tilator came to an end under a window; in one 
ease it was the larder-window! Similar inspec- 
tion should be made in every town in the 
Riviera. Many startling revelations would 
ensue. Also, we might suggest that an inlet as 
well as outlet should be provided for the venti- 
lation of the cesspools. The French rule that 
every closet should have a window or opening 
giving on to outer air should also be enforced. 
We have seen many closets that only ventilate 
into the staircase of the apartments. 

When we consider that English visitors, more 
than those of any other nationality, have con- 
tributed to the success of the Riviera health 
resorts, we have a distinct right to demand that 
the local authorities should, at least, do all that 
the French accepted principles of hygiene pro- 
elaim to be necessary. Even thus much has 
not as yet been done. But we can go further 
than this. We can urge in the interest of the 
Riviera towns that nothing would contribute 
more to their success as health resorts than the 
adoption of the English ideal, which is fifty or 
a hundred years ahead of the French concep- 
tion, and, on the whole, is not more expensive. 
For this it is indispensable that the municipal 
councils should despatch delegates to England 
to study on the spot what is being done. This 
would be the most conclusive of all demonstra- 
tions, and we are surprised that, in defence of 
their own interests, so easy a measure has not 
yet been adopted. On our side, while urging 
forward our English conception with the utmost 
energy, we must guard ourselves against expect- 
ing what is impracticable and altogether beyond 
the knowledge of the authorities and their 
recognised advisers, the French doctors, archi- 
tects, and engineers. 








BOULLE, THE CABINETMAKER. 


Tue very large sums that have been recently 
realised at the sale of the Hamilton Palace Col- 
lection by several specimens of the cabinet- 
maker's art, and among them a number of pieces 
of the work commonly known as “ Buhl,” have, 
as might be expected, aroused interest in the 
artistic and industrial world. At a time when 
eur most respected authorities have been striving 
their atmost to call the attention and admira- 
tion of the public to the work of artists of 
earlier days and their purer and more refined 
ereations, such an event as the sale for thousands 
ef pounds of pieces of furniture belonging to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
somewhat calculated to disturb the minds of 
the less thoughtful public. Of the less thought, 











ful, we say, because there exist reasons why 
such sums should be paid for the choice cabi- 
nets, the secrétaires, the commodes, and the 
tables, which have recently realised at the 
Hamilton sale such incredible prices. Putting 
aside all rigorous standards,—above all, the 
artist should, in his admiration, be as eclectic 
as he is the very opposite in his creations,— 
putting aside, we repeat, all esthetic standards, 
how is it possible to deny that these works were 
produced in the true spirit, however degraded, 
as we shall be told, the designs and traditions 
may have been on which artists such as Boulle 
and Riesener worked? To what monstrosities 
of so-called industrial art has not the name of 
the former of these two artists been given? 
“Buhl” work, as it is erroneously termed by 
us, has long since, in England at least, received 
at the hands of our leaders in taste an amount 
of quiet abuse which, with all but those who do 
not merely allow themselves to be led by the 
opinions of others, has banished for ever from 
the homes of those who respect themselves any 
creations of the reign of the fourteenth Louis. In 
France, however, such prejudices are not allowed 
to influence people of taste, and the memory of 
Boulle as an artist, a good workman, one of the 
glories of the grand siécle, and as a collector of 
works of art, is not entirely forgotten, though 
there, almost as much as with ourselves, his 
memory has been so associated with the work 
which is known familiarly by his name, that its 
connexion with its creator has been overlooked, 
and meubles de boule are spoken of by our 
neighbours in much the same manner as we on 
our side, speak of “ Buhl work.” 

The sources of information respecting Boulle 
are few; the lives of the great artisans of the 
world are scarcely of the eventful nature that 
fills biographical dictionaries and the pages of 
history, and where they have not, like Palissy, 
left behind them their memoirs, or, like our own 
Chippendale, published elaborate works on their 
art, or, like Bréguet the watch-maker, entered 
the French Academy, we are like to know little 
of their obscure origin, their early struggles, 
and their uneventful life-long industry. In the 
“‘Biographie Universelle” not a word is to be 
found concerning the great cabinet-maker of 
Louis XIV., whose creations crowd the galleries 
of Versailles. Indeed, were it not for the recent 
researches of the compilers of the “ Archives de 
lArt Francais,” and the by no means common 
pamphlet by M. Asselineau on Boulle, we should 
have but few published sources of information 
on the worthy artist.* 

Boulle, it would appear, was born in Paris in 
1642, a Protestant, though we have evidence 
that he died a Roman Catholic. From the con- 
temporary evidence of the Padre Orlandi,—in 
his “ Abecedario,”’—it would seem that young 
Boulle early showed his artistic tastes, desiring 
even to become a painter, and only ero 
from this course at the express wish of his 
father, who looked to him to continue his 
profession as cabinet-maker. It is easy to see 
how greatly this early influence affected the 
young man’s after-life and revealed itself in the 
less-thought-of productions of his genius. We 
have probably little cause to regret his forced 
step. Asa painter we know very well what he 
would have been under the over-towering con- 
temporary influence of Lebrun. Respecting the 
early years of Boulle’s life we know nothing ; in 
all probability they were passed in the long and 
industrious appenticeship which was considered 
necessary in the past to make the good work- 
man. But that the young man must early have 
shown his power is evident from the fact that 
at thirty he was already famous. His brévét de 
logement, which gave him, at the king’s hand, a 
permanent lodging in the royal palace of the 
Louvre, is dated 1672, and is, we see by the 
document, accorded him for his ‘experience ”’ 
as an ébéniste, faiseur de marqueterie, doreur et 
ciseleur.”’ 

There is a story, one which would go far to 
show the instructive value of museums and 
works of art with the student, that on the Sun- 
days, when the great galleries were open (we 
recommend this incident to all interested in the 
views of the Sunday Society) young Boulle 
used to visit the palaces of the Louvre, Saint 
Germain and Marly, and return with his mind 
full of what were termed the wildest fancies. 
One day, the story goes, his master took him to 
Versailles to execute repairs, which occupied 





some little time; the effect of the visit and the 
sight of the marvels which “the grand 
monarch” had called into being on the great 
sandy plain of Versailles, appears to have 
operated a positive effect on the impressionable 
mind of young Boulle, and on his return his 
imagination was actively employed in the de- 
sign of pieces of furniture suitable to adorn 
rooms such as he had seen in the king’s palace. 
A royal competition,—for competitions date 
from before our time,—gave the young man 
the opportunity of manifesting his skill, and, 
through the influence of the king’s favourite, 
Mdlle. de Fontanges,—nor does favouritism be- 
long exclusively to our days,—Boulle found hig 
designs accepted; carte blanche was given him 
to carry cut his conceptions, and the enchanted 
monarch who found in the young artisan a 
worthy decorator of the magnificences which 
Lebrun and Mansard had created, accorded him 
for his life-time his protection and patronage. 
The apprentice had at length realised his dream: 
he had stepped from the narrow sphere in 
which he had so long regretfully vegetated, and 
the glory he had so long sighed for had come. 

The numerous commissions which from this 
time crowded in upon Boulle he appears 
to have found himself incapable of carry- 
ing out. Letters in existence show the 
sad complaints of the Dauphin,—the son of 
Louis XIV.,—respecting the delay in sending 
home a certain cabinet, a marvel of design in 
mirrors and marquetry; while Crozat, the 
wealthy banker, we find, even brought an 
action against the artist for his neglect in com- 
plying with his instructions. The liberality of 
the king was great, and it is at first sight diffi- 
cult to understand how it was that throughout 
his life Boulle appears to have been constantly 
troubled with pecuniary difficulties. The truth 
is, there still remained in him the soul of the 
painter he in his youth had aspired to become, 
and Boulle, we find, was what is understood as 
a collector, a collector who never missed a single 
sale of rare prints and drawings ; raising money 
in every direction to satisfy his passion, and 
finally being almost broken-hearted by the de- 
struction by fire of the greater part of his 
treasured gatherings, which, from all accounts, 
would appear to have been one of the most in- 
teresting and complete then in existence. His 
losses, indeed, he estimated at over 15,0001.,—a 
very large sum for two hundred years ago. 
The sale of the remains of the collection, 
which took place at his death, occupied many 
days. 

Boulle died at the age of eighty-two (Feb. 29, 
1732) at his home in the Louvre, and was buried 
in the neighbouring church of Saint Germain 
l Auxerrois, leaving two sons to continue, only 
in name it is true, the traditions which he had 
in a measure positively created. One of the 
sons, employed at the Sévres manufactory, was, 
it would appear, the first to introduce, in the 
decoration of furniture, the use of porcelain. 

The secrets of Boulle’s skill may be said to 
have died with their inventor, for though the 
traditions were continued, the sobriety and the 
grandiose style of the master will be found to 
be sadly wanting in all the work of his imitators. 
So much was this recognised that, throughout 
the last century, in all the sale catalogues the 
works by Boulle himself are conspicuously 
marked, and more than one collector made it 
his speciality to gather specimens of the great 
cabinet - maker’s work. The finest of his 
creations were, of course, made for his royal 
patrons, and more than one piece in the terrible 
years of the Revolution was to pass into this 
country ; thus several of the specimens of Boulle 
work in the Hamilton Palace collection have 
originally come from the palaces and chateaux 
of the French kings. That the sums which 
already several of these pieces have realised are 
not the result of mere caprice may be judged 
when it is remembered that in the last century 
specimens of Boulle work invariably fetched 
almost equally large sums.* 

It is only when one has had the opportunity 
of seeing and studying a fine specimen of 
genuine Boulle work, that the superiority of 
the original to the imitations which bear his 
name, can be thoroughly appreciated. There 
is a sobriety of tone and treatment, of line and 
proportion, a grandeur of style, a balance of 
light and shade, of dark and light, of bright 
and dull, of brass and white-metal (pewter), of 





* “André Boulle, Ebéniste de Louis XIV.” By 
Asselineau. Paris, 1872; 44 
were printed. One will be 
South Kensington Museum, 


C, 
p. Seventy-six copies onl 
cond in the library of the 


* Boulle is known to have made for the banker Bernard 
a writing-table at the cost of 50,000 francs (2,0002.), but in 
the Revolution this chef d’ceuvre is believed to have either 





been destroyed or gone astray. 
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tortoiseshell and lacquer,* which will be found 
to be absent from the work of his successors 
and imitators, and utterly wanting in the coarse 
crude abortions which have been at all times 
forced on the public attention under the de- 
ceptive title of “Buhl work.” Even in the 
most conscientious of his successors, such 
cabinet-makers as Crescent and Caffieri,—who 
lived in the time of the Regent, contemporary 
with our Queen Anne,—the prevailing Rococo 
taste it is easy to see overcoming what little 
classical severity was left in the seventeenth- 
century work of Boulle, who largely drew his 
inspirations from the architectural models that 
he made his constant study. When we add to 
his merit as a designer and a delicate appreciator 
of the work of others, his merit as a good work- 
man whose productions, without need of repair, 
are as stout in the present day, after two 
hundred years of use as they were the day they 
were made, it may be fairly conceded, even by 
the sternest rigorist, that André Boulle worked 
in what is understood as the true spirit. Not 
only in its construction, but in every feature, 
in the choice of the materials, in the chasing 
and gilding and the marquetry, his work will be 
found to be of the honestest, very different to 
the modern rubbish that passes under his name, 
where false tortoiseshell, made of horn or 
gelatine; false mother-o’-pearl, box or horn 
instead of ivory; brass or even zinc lacquered 
ornament tacked on to ill-made joinery usurp 
the place of true work, whose only fault was 
that it was produced in a period when the tra- 
ditions of art were on the decline. When Boulle 
used wood it was ebony, which the cabinet- 
makers, his successors, on the plea of its diffi- 
culty in working, in taking the glue or the 
varnish,—Boulle never used varnish,—and other 
reasons, replaced with stained pear-wood. In 
the choice of his woods Boulle showed the 
extremest care, and one of his severest blows 
was his loss by the fire that destroyed his col- 
lection of prints, of a quantity of rare woods 
which he had, we learn from the inventory he 
made at the time, long stored by toseason. The 
bronze he used was honestly chiselled and 
chased and gilt, not lacquered, and each orna- 
ment was a design not stamped out. 

Itis somewhat sad, and calculated to rouse 
reflection, the difference between the spirit in 
which Boulle produced his work and that in 
which his su¢cessors now produce theirs,—the 
relative position of the so-called industrial arts 
in the present day compared with those even of 
his time 200 years ago. The workman in the 
past was an artist. Boulle, not to mention 
many others of an earlier period, was an artist: 
he conceived his own designs, he drew them out 
(his patent is given him in his name not only as 
a cabinet-maker, but as an architect and 
sculptor), he executed everything with his own 
hand,—he was a chaser, engraver, and gilder; 
he was, as we see, a man of cultivated tastes 
into the bargain. 

The division of labour, with its inevitable 
result of work without intelligence, without 
good faith, has made the modern workman what 
he is generally called,—a mere machine; he is 
in reality only a cog-wheel of a machine. 
Talent cannot be said to be wanting, nor the 
inducement which capital and reward are sup- 
posed to afford. If Boulle himself were to 
return, we strongly suspect he would have no 
opportunity to show his power. In the first 
place, he would find it impossible to devote the 
time to his work that he required two centuries 
ago to elaborate his creations. Hasty produc- 
tion, with a view to the hasty acquiring of 
fortunes,—to rival, apparently, other com- 
petitors who in their branches have acquired 
equally hastily gotten gains,—would thwart the 
best endeavours of the artist who would try to 
work in the traditions which regulated the 
industrial productions of the past. Are we 
calmly to state that what may be called the 
secondary arts are doomed? Let us hope not; 
but they are in danger. 








Epping Forest.—The cost of reclaiming 
Epping Forest, including arbitration, com- 
pensation, and other legal expenses incurred by 
the Corporation, will; we are told by the City 
Press, approach the sum of 270,0001. 








* It may be remarked that the presence of lacquer 
panels in Boulle work must be looked on with some 
Suspicion ; it has long been usual to replace by such panels 
the injured work of an original. hen Boulle used 
Oriental lacquer, which he occasionally did, its quality was 
tmvariably of the very finest. 





A PROPOSED LABOUR EXCHANGE. 


A PRoPosAL has recently been submitted to 
the French Chamber and the Paris Municipal 
Council, which, though it is not likely to receive 
immediate attention, is none the less highly 
suggestive of matter for consideration, as much 
here as on the other side of the Channel. The 
proposal is no other than a suggestion that the 
Paris Municipal Council should erect and endow 
a Labour Exchange (bourse de travail), which 
might, to the industrial classes, to employers 
and employed, afford the same facilities for 
obtaining professional information and mutual 
advantage as the Bourse or Stock Exchange 
affords to the very large section of commercial 
men who deal or speculate in stocks and shares. 

The suggestion, though it cannot exactly be 
said to be novel, is none the less likely to 
attract considerable attention among all in- 
terested by the proposal. Though there are, 
it will at once be seen, many objections to the 
mode in which it is so far proposed that the 
institution shall be started, the suggestion will 
probably produce its effect, and private initiative 
may perhaps do what it is at present proposed 
should be undertaken by the State. 

It is one of the features of modern com- 
mercial activity, with its railways, its steam- 
ships, its mines, and what not, and the concen- 
tration of the considerable amount of capital 
this activity necessitates, that the market of 
those two great agents of production, capital 
and labour, has been singularly enlarged. 
Where formerly capital was invested in little 
but local ventures, we now see it spread over 
the whole world. ‘English, French, Belgian 
capital is put out, not only in the countries of 
Europe, but in the United States, in Egypt, 
India, and Australia. The Suez Canal has now 
for some years been pierced, and the Panama 
Canal will soon be opened to the commerce of 
the world. Ventures of every kind are risked, 
and it is by millions that the profits on the 
invested capital can be reckoned. The other 
factor, labour, is, however, less mobile by 
nature. It is barely a century since Adam 
Smith remarked that man, of all commodities, is 
the most difficult to transport. However, as the 
means of communication have been facilitated, 
workmen, like the capitalists, have also set out 
in search of more advantageous markets. 
Emigration in its true sense is daily in- 
creasing. Last year hard on a million souls 
poured from Europe into North America, 
and there is every probability that the number 
will be increased this year. We have heard 
of 2,000 emigrants and more arriving in 
a day at New York. These, let it be noted, 
are not solely recruited among the agricultural 
classes, but also largely from among the indus- 
trial. The American workmen are, indeed, 
commencing to be alarmed at the threatened 
competition, and are asking if, now that they 
have shut out the Chinese, they shall not adopt 
the same process with the Europeans. What 
may be called the labour market is increasing in 
size every day in spite of the strong ties which 
attach us all to our native soil; in spite of the 
difference of climate, habits, and language; in 
spite, also, of the absence of any guiding trust- 
worthy information. It is in this respect that 
the artisan may fairly be said to be in an 
inferior position to the merchant, who, through 
his exchange, may have at his disposition all 
that mass of information which the telegraph is 
able to distribute daily to every portion of the 
globe, and by means of which the capitalist is 
enabled to invest his funds wherever he sees the 
demand is greatest and the probable profit the 
largest. Unlike the merchant, the workman 
knows little beyond the price of wages in his 
own locality ; he has no trustworthy means of 
acquiring any information as to the rate of 
wages in other places, or if so, his information 
is nothing more than hearsay, destined, perhaps, 
by sad experience, to be proved incorrect. 

By a recent article on this question of the 
labour exchange, published by M. Molinari, in 
the pages of our esteemed contemporary, the 
Journal des Débats, we are reminded that the 
attempt has before now been tried to institute 
labour exchanges in the principal centres of 
industry, and special newspapers have been 
started, notably in Belgium and Germany, with 
a view to informing the working classes respect- 
ing the state of wages in the different markets 
of the world; but these attempts have all failed 
in face of the marked hostility on one side of 
the employers, on the other through the indif- 
ference of the men. 


Although the multiplication of cheap and 
rapid means of communication has largely 
tended to level the inequalities which formerly 
existed in the price of wages and the necessities 
of life, even in places not distantly removed 
from each other, these inequalities have not 
entirely disappeared, and employers in localities 
where wages are low, the workmen in those where 
they are high, fear equally that any publicity 
might change so respectively an advantageous 
state of affairs. Some thirty and more years 
ago a journal, it would appear, was started in 
Paris which undertook to make known fo its 
readers the rate of wages in Paris, and which 
endeavoured to obtain and retail the informa- 
tion gathered from various sources, but the task 
was one, from the outset, of extreme difficulty. 
The workmen consulted did not conceal their 
fear of bringing by this means to the capital a 
crowd of competitors, while with others imbued 
with political notions the step was unwelcome. 

We only know, remarks our contemporary, 
one journal,—the Labour News of London,— 
which, as its title indicates, has made a feature 
of informing its readers of the state of the 
market, though it may be noticed it is only the 
market in America, the journal being little but 
a well-organised advertising medium of the 
trans-Atlantic emigration agents. The Trade 
Unions which reckon their members by 
thousands actively look after their interests. 
They are, indeed, as is well known, organised 
almost entirely with this view, keeping them- 
selves well posted up in all matters relating to 
the demands of labour in different parts of the 
country. But these great associations are, 
unfortunately, it must be admitted, strongly 
imbued with a narrow spirit of monopoly, and 
they fear above all any immigration of foreign 
workmen into England, where, whatever the 
protectionists abroad may say, wages are higher 
and the day’s work shorter than on the Con- 
tinent. The Trade Unions keep alone for 
themselves the information they gather, and 
abstain from making known in any way to the 
outside public anything that would tend to 
lower English wages to the level of Continental 
wages. 

In spite of the small degree of welcome with 
which the proposal has so far been met, the sug- 
gestion to free from any monopoly, and lay before 
those interested all information that can be 
gathered respecting the state of the labour 
market in every portion of the world, has not 
been abandoned. In 1851 it was suggested,— 
we continue to quote our Parisian contem- 
porary,—by M. Ducaux, the Prefect of Police, 
to establish under Government direction a 
Labour Exchange, but the proposal was re- 
jected on the score that the State could not 
safely interfere with such questions. In 1875 
M. Delattre laid before the French Chamber 
an analogous project, but revised and largely 
augmented; the proposal was submitted to a 
commission entrusted with an inquiry inte the 
question of the participation of workmen as in- 
vestors in contracts for the public works. The 
Bill now laid before the Paris Municipal Council, 
suggests the erection in the centre of the city 
of a large building of iron, brick, and glass, to 
contain a central hall where the workmen may 
congregate, five principal committee-rooms for 
the general meetings of the trades committees, 
and five large offices for the employés. The 
first and second stories to contain in all some 
eighty rooms for the offices of the various trades 
committees. The total expense, including some 
300,0001. for the expropriation of the land, would 
come to hard on half a million. The staff of 
officials would consist of a secretary, five sub- 
ordinates, and about twenty or more clerks. The 
duties of this body of officials would be to re- 
ceive and duly register all demands and offers 
of employment, to prepare at the end of the 
week a table of wages in each trade, the table 
being posted in the general hall. In short, 
nothing more or less than a species of gigantic 
registry office. 

It does not appear from what has been stated 
above that the project is to be attempted on a 
small or economical scale. The report, indeed, 
remarks that perhaps temporary quarters might 
at first be found for the meeting of the trades 
committees, and that certain journals might 
weekly publish the tariff of wages. 

There exist many reasons why this proposal 
is scarcely likely to receive immediate attention. 
In the first place, the chief objection, as we have 
so reported the scheme, lies in the intention of 
placing it under municipal authority. The 





| Parisian ratepayers would justly have cause to 
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complain of the large share they would be 
called upon to pay for the erection and main- 
tenance of so costly an institution. A second 
objection may be mentioned in the avowed 
unwillingness that would be sure to be met 
with on the part of the various trades commit- 
tees to make known to the world the tariff of 
their wages. Like so many philanthropic 
measures, this suggestion of a labour exchange 
will be found to be beset with obstacles 
only the more difficult to overcome as they are 
supported by the most powerful of all motives, 
those connected with personal and pecuniary 
interests. 

That there should seem to be an opening for 
such an institution we can well understand, 
but it will not be till the need is absolutely and 
widely felt that we may expect to see it satisfied. 
There is probably no valid reason why such an 
institution should not be started by private 
initiative. Indeed, in our country, it is alone 
private initiative which would attempt such 
an undertaking; we believe in the possible 
success that might encourage the promoters of 
such a scheme. 

As bearing on an interesting phase of the 
labour market we have laid the subject before 
our readers, concluding as we commenced, by 
saying that the proposition is suggestive of 
thought. 








THE DOGE’S PALACE AND ITS ART 
WORKMANSHIP. 


It is interesting to notice the many evidences 
we find, in all old eountries, of the power and 
skill both needed, and always found to have 
been forthcoming, in the planning and erection 
in detail of buildings destined for monumental 
or sacred purposes, and which, when completed, 
call on us to look at them, and, may be, to read 
on their walls and in their details their special 
purport. None will dispute this who have for 
any time looked at and studied the great fanes 
and monuments of antique art. How much, 
therefore, must it be deplored when anything 
occurs to lessen this interest, or even to 
change in any way the special character of it. 
A large and impressive building, sach as the 
Palace of the Venetian Dozges, belongs to 
history, and is, indeed, a visible page of it, 
written on at the time, and by those whose 
wants and aspirations called it into existence, 
and the more veritably the impress of the 
artist and executive power of the hands and 
minds of those of the past has been made, 
the more precions and fuller of art value is it, 
and the more worthy of all due preservation 
and careful keeping. Looking thus at these 
evidences of original art-thought and executive 
skill, as seen in this world-famous palace, the 
theme of so much song and so many day-dream- 
ings, there may yet be not a few lessons got 
out of it by those who nowadays do the like 
work, but in so widely different a way. 

We name this Venetian palace not alone from 
the interest now felt in so famous a building, 
but from the fact of its displaying so many evi- 
dences of the power of hand of the workman, 
and as evidencing what the artist-workman can 
do in the building-up and completion of a fine 
and characteristic structure. He can, as here 
seen, leave the indelible impress of his hand on 
it; and it is this which leads us to say a word, 
—may be, in season,—on the subject of the 
power of the workman in art, and on what in the 
past has been done by him all the wide world 
over, when he,—the actual workman,—has been 
left to himself, thus to add, as an individual 
power, to the art-architecture of it. This, 
indeed, is to be seen everywhere, but no- 
where with more convincing effect than in the 
details of the world-famous building we have 
cited. It would seem at first glance to be an 
old subject to dwell upon, and so it indeed is; 
but it is ever new nowadays, if we but look at 
the different ways of work of our present race 
of workmen,—art-workmen,—and those of the 
past: of those, for instance, who worked out 
the details of the Greek Parthenon, or of those 
who worked out the details of the Romanesque 
and the Gothic of later days. In no structure 
that remains to us does this evidence of the 
““workman’s”’ power more strike us than in 
and on this very building. We would urge 
those who are interested to study the evidences 
of it, in plaster, now at South Kensington and 
the Architectural Museum, and in Mr. Ruskin’s 
Sheffield Museum. 


We thus cite this art, and fine art, of the 





Doge’s Palace, by way of useful illustration, not 
because it is the sole one, but from the certainty 
that none will for a moment dispute its cogency. 
It was the same with what is termed the 
Romanesque everywhere, and the early Gothic 
from its first beginnings to its passing away into 
another style or phase of Gothic. All goes but 
to show how entirely different were the ways 
of work in those distant days to any which now- 
a-days prevail. In them, as in other more 
remote times before them, the workman was, 
witbout doubt, an artist,—a power, however 
rude and even near-sighted he might have 
been. He must needs have been an artist, and, 
so far, a thinker, and one capable of being left 
to himself, and thus to be guided by his own 
notions of the fitnesses of things. It is im- 
possible to account else for the fine stone- 
cutting to be found in so many of our cathedrals 
and churches, and to note in it, in the absence 
always of recutting and of what is called “re- 
storation,” the power and individuality of the 
handwork, as also the life in the quaint animal 
forms, and in the leaf and flower cutting, how- 
ever “conventional” the work may be. It is 
well to make note of this, and may be to specu- 
late on the difference between this work, and 
method of work, done in so distant a day, and 
that of our own of to-day. We have before us 
in our museums fragments of such work from 
Venice and other cities, and they read, and can 
read, but one lesson: that the first conception, 
and drawing and final carving of the animal and 
the forms imitated or rendered conventionally 
could not have been from a previous design on 
paper, and certainly could not have been done 
from a drawing by another hand. Such work 
must needs have been the original thought of 
the art-workman himself, and have been drawn, 
however roughly, on the stone slab or block; 
and finally the work itself must have been the 
intelligent handiwork of the artist workman, 
without the aid or help of others; indeed, the 
workman’s thought realised by himself. Such 
a work and so executed is as much a work of 
art as is the weed drawing in one of Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum etchings the veritable work 
of the artist’s draughtsman. We see, it is true, 
but very little of this about us, only here and 
there by accident. We would point again, for 
it is instructive to make note of it, to the very 
fine and original carving of the “‘ grotesques”’ at 
the base of the Monument on Fish-street-hill. 
These are finely imagined and sculptured, and 
are worthy of all study. They were the work 
of one Edward Pierce, and were doubtless 
suggested by Wren, the architect of the Monu- 
ment, but designed and worked out entirely by 
the artist sculptor himself. We would, here, 
too, point, in passing, to some capital fruit and 
leaf carving on the panels of a new house in 
Chancery-lane, as an encouraging sign of better 
things. 

We may thus cite this work of the Doge’s 
Palace as evidence of the power of the art- 
workman in thus leaving his impress of art 
skill and power of hand on a building. Itis a 
subject that some may think of easy under- 
standing, and all but obvious, but in reality it 
is not so; for the difference mainly between the 
past and the present of art, and certainly of 
architecture, in its details, depends on it. It 
was common to art and architecture all the wide 
world over, and the very absence of all machine 
and mechanical power in fine art then, luckily 
for us, prevented anything like our present 
art action from being in any way possible. It 
was this, indeed,—shortcoming, if you will,— 
that in reality made the old art what it was, 
the expression of the individuality, and, as well, 
of the executive power of the workmen of past 
days, and which, indeed, makes the work which 
they have left us so impossible to imitate or 
reproduce. It may, indeed, be for us, working 
as we do, and perhaps for the present must 
needs do, impossible to fully realise this ancient 
;method of working outa design, but that it was 
so no art-student will for a moment doubt who 
will be at the pains to study and thoroughly 
look at, again and again, what has been left to 
us of the past of art, whether from old Greece 
of heathen days, or from Venice of more modern 
and Christian times. 

How deplorable this is, no one, we are sure, 
who at all cares about such matters can be told 
without a profound feeling of regret. Once 
gone, the hand impress and the feeling of the 
artist-workman or workmen who worked out the 
details of this Venetian palace are beyond recal ; 
there is no possible way of getting them back 
again, and the building which they illustrateand 
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beautify must needs become, by such proeess,, 
a quite new one, though on the old lines. This 
work has been, it would seem, but talked over, 
and we can but hope that it will not be per- 
severed with, when it is considered what must 
be really the result of it,—the blotting out of 
the past of art work, so different from the pre- 
sent, and the putting of modern work in the 
place of it. We may here, perhaps, remind 
those who feel interested that there are some 
fine casts in plaster of details from these very 
doomed capitals in the Architectural Museum, 
Westminster. They were taken under the 
thoughtful care and guidance of Mr. Ruskin. 
With other fragments equally fine they may in 
the future be all that veritably rewains of the 
old palace of the Venetian Doges, by the side, 
perhaps, of a faded photograph or a sketch 
taken by some passing traveller. Svc transit, 
we may, indeed, here, if anywhere, say. 








STARTING FORCE ON TRAMWAYS. 


Our correspondent, Mr. Lefevre, C.E. (vof. 
xlii., p. 752),in remarking that it may surprise us 
to hear of the verification in fact of a suggestion 
made in our columns, calls forth the remark 
that, although we were unaware of the existence 
of the particular accumulator which he describes, 
the coincidence is by no means unique. To the 
engineer, as to the architect, the imaginative 
faculty is essential, if at least he would rise to 
the higher duties of his profession. But there 
is this difference between the two orders of 
workmen, although each is, or ought to be, truly 
a zoujrnc. The demands on the imagination of 
the latter are ordinarily of amore special cha- 
racter; and in the case of the former, more 
widespread or universal. Thus, the question of 
the costliness of starting a tram-car by reason 
of the injury done to the horse, must have been 
more or less present to the minds of all 
mechanical men interested in tramways for 
some considerable time. This fact must have 
given rise to a general demand on the inventive 
faculty which, according to the usual course of 
invention, is likely to have set several minds 
independently to work. And, as the problem 
is the same in each case, it would be by no 
means surprising if the same solution were in- 
dependently arrived at by different inventors. 
For ourselves, we do not claim to have gone 
a step beyond the stage of detecting what was 
most needed, and indicating the need to those 
whose habits of thought and of occupation 
rendered them the fittest persons to attack the 
practical problem. Toa certain extent this has 
been already done by Mr. H. P. Holt, whose 
tram-car starting-gear was patented on the 
13th of May, 1879. The apparatus is figured in 
the supplementary volume of Mr. D. K. Clark’s 
work on Tramways (p. 177). Mr. Holt claims 
that by the use of this gear, with its cam quad- 
rant, the force exerted in starting a tram-car of 
5 tons is reduced from 470 lb. to 213 lb. ona 
level, or from 1,400 lb. to 636 lb. on an incline 
of lin12. Thisis a material gain, and would: 
bring the strain on the horses on starting down 
to something like that on an ordinary road. 
Our own notion, in referring to the probable 
use of an accumulator, pointed, we may say, to 
an electric accumulator. But the possibility 
of a mechanical accumulator, or, in fact, a 
powerful spring, to act as a brake in stopping, 
and as a lever for starting, was also before 
our consideration. Mr. Lefevre suggests an 
hydraulic accumulator. Of the admirable 
service which such an application may render 
there can be little doubt. The main question, 
perhaps, may be as to the weight of the 
apparatus. Two hundredweight for a car of 
five tons is an addition of only two per cent. to 
the weight of the car; and it is quite possible 
that this may prove difficult to beat. We call 
attention to the subject with pleasure, not only 
in the interest of the inventor and of the share- 
holders, but even more in behalf of our dumb 
and deserving clients,—the tramway horses. 








Great Bealings Church, Suffolk—aA new 
reredos has recently been put up in this church 
as a memorial of the late Lord Hatherley. It 
is of Bath stone, divided into three compart- 
ments, with alabaster shafts and carved 
canopies, from designs prepared by Mr. Wm. 
Bassett Smith, of 10, John-street, Adelphi, and 
executed by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of 





North Walsham, Norfolk. 
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S— 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIO 
FOR THE VICTOR EMMANUEL 
MONUMENT. 


ALTHOUGH, as we stated in our issue of 
April 8th, 1882, when we reviewed the principal 
drawings and models submitted, between 200 
and 300 were sent in by Italian and foreign 
architects and sculptors in the international 
competition for the national monument to be 
erected in honour of Victor Emmanuel in Rome, 
not one of them, it seems, has been selected for 
execution by the commission appointed to 
decide upon them. A great many of the plans 
exceeded the estimate fixed by the Italian 
Parliament (10,000,000 lire = 400,000/.), some 
to a ludicrous extent, one of the designs 
involving an expenditure of 100,000,000 lire. 
Others were considered not to meet the require- 
ments of such a monument. But as the pro. 
gramme of the competition prescribed pre- 
miums to be given for three of the most 
meritorious designs, the judges have made 
three awards. 

The first premium has been carried off, as 
already mentioned, by a young French archi- 
tect, M. Henri Nenot, who has not yet reached his 
twenty-ninth year, and who gave early promise 
of distinction. Having made a journey in 1880 
to Delos, Smyrna, Bairout, Baalbeck, Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Jaffa, passing thence to Egypt, 
and ascending the Nile, for the purpose of 
studying Classic art, he on his return entered 
the list of competitors for the Victor Emmanuel 
monument. Full of the impressions gained 
during his journey, he evolved the design 
which has been awarded the first prize of 
50,000 lire. His work resembles the Piazza 
del Plebiscito of Naples, and would be a second 
Piazza di San Pietro, but chaster in style, more 
in accordance with the rules of Classic art, and 
somewhat smaller. He proposes it to be placed 
in the Piazzi di Termini, Rome. It is of semi- 
circular form, a triumphal arch occupying the 
centre, and facing this is placed an obelisk, a 
modified form of Trajan’s Column in the Place 
Vendome, Paris. Sculpture plays an important 
part in M. Nenot’s design, fifty-one statues 
being distributed over the semicircle and the 
triumphal arch; four triumphal cars, in the 
form of the bigas of the Roman circus, sur- 
mount the arch and the ends of the arcade 
respectively. The column in the centre bears 
the figure of Victor Emmanuel in modern 
dress, its base being surrounded by eight 
statues. Four fountains complete the decora- 
tion of the monument. ‘The column is cevered 
with bas-reliefs, winding spirally round it, and 
representing scenes from the Italian wars of 
independence. The design of M. Nenot admits 
of an alternative: an equestrian statue of 
Victor Emmanuel may take the place of the 
triumphal column if the judges should deem fit 
to substitute it. The wall spaces of the portico 
of the arcades are to be filled with reliefs. 

The second premium of 30,000 lire has been 
given to Signori Ferrari and Piacentini, two 
Roman artists. Their united design is not easy 
of description, but it is a pile of grand pro- 
portions, which its authors desired to see placed 
in the Capitol. It is a mass of staircases, plat- 
forms, parapets, the whole surmounted by a 
triumphal arch, in a niche of which is placed 
the sitting figure of Victor Emmanuel. At his 
feet and round him are grouped bas-reliefs, 
flanked by equestrian groups, that to the left 
being Garibaldi, that to the right an army 
general, alluding to the double means by which, 
under the auspices of her first king, Italy 
achieved her unity. The base, and indeed all 
available wall spaces, are filled with reliefs, the 
Whole being adorned by colossal statuesque 
groups and single figures. 

The third premium, of 20,000 lire, has been 
given to an Italian sculptor, Signor Stefano 
Galletti. His design consists of a triumphal 
column for the Piazza Venezia, and is in keep- 
ing with its surroundings, the old palace of the 
embassy of the Republic of Venice. It is pro- 
usely adorned with bas-reliefs, and its base is 
Surrounded by equestrian figures and guarded 
by lions. The statue of the first king of Italy, 
on horseback, crowns the summit. 

_ We give engravings of the premiated designs 
in this week’s Builder. The decision of the 


Commission has given rise to much hostile com- 
Ment in Italy. 
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PARFETT COTTAGE, EVERSLEY, HANTS 


THE addition to this house consists in a new 
dining-room, with bed-rooms over, the treat- 
ment of which was attended with some difficulty 
on account of the very dwarfed height and un- 
pretentious appearance of the old building. The 
new room being 22 ft. by 18 ft., it was desirable 
to make it fairly lofty, whilst, on the other hand, 
care had to be taken not to utterly crush the 
old portions by the height of the addition. 

The lower portion of the work is executed in 
cement concrete, and the upper parts are filled in 
with tile hanging. The ceiling of the dining- 
room, to get as much light as possible, is formed 
as a panelled ceiling. 

The works have been executed by Messrs. 
Harmsworth and Bunch, builders, of Eversley 
and Yately, under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. W. Hewson Lees, of Doughty- 
street, London. 








THE VILLIERS BAND STAND: 
WOLVERHAMPTON PUBLIC PARK. 


THE Right Hon. C. P. Villiers has presented 
to the people of Wolverhampton a handsome 
band-stand, which is erected in the public park, 
and was inaugurated with considerable demon- 
strations on Whit-Monday. We give a view of 
it. The structure occupies a position on an ele- 
vated part of the park, on the western side 
below the Connaught-road gate, whence are 
obtainable the best views of the surrounding 
scenery, embracing Tettenham ridge and the 
park itself, situated like a verdant amphi- 
theatre within its encircling border of town 
buildings and suburban residences. Placed on 
a site formerly covered with grass, a good deal 
of work has been needed in the immediate 
locality of the stand to fit it for the promenade 
of visitors. Round the base of the stand is a 
grass border some 9 ft. wide, relieved with orna- 
mental beds planted with trees and flowers, and 
enclosed by a neat ring fence of wire. Outside 
this is a circular gravelled walk 30 ft. in width, 
with five other walks, each 20 ft. wide, radiating 
therefrom to the main roads in the park. The 
turf has been taken up and relaid upon im- 
proved levels to correspond with the walks, and 
altogether the remodelling of this, the most 
picturesque part of the whole enclosure, has 
been well conceived and executed. The band 
stand has been erected at a cost of 340l., of 
which sum the ironwork represents 225l., the 
stonework and flooring 78l., and the painting 
371. The canopy, like the stand, is of cast-iron, 
and octagonal on plan. It is domed-shaped in 
elevation, the profile, or outline, being to the 
curve known as the ogee. The framework on 
which the covering plates are fixed consists of 
eight cast-iron ribs, each springing from a 
column, and joined together at the top to the 
strong cast-iron base plate of terminal. Be- 
tween each pair of ribs, and attached thereto 
by bolts and nuts, are four angle-iron purlins. 
Each of the cast-iron roof-covering plates is 
securely fastened to the ribs and purlins, and 
the roof is surmounted by an ornamental cast- 
iron weather-vane. The whole rests on eight 
strong ornamental cast-iron columns 16 ft. high, 
each column having three ornamental spandrel 
brackets attached, two of which are set at the 
angle answering to the shape of the stand, and, 
with the corresponding bracket on the next 
column, form an arch, enriched and made secure 
by having an ornamental fret panel of the full 
length of the bay fixed at the top. The third 
bracket projects out from the stand in a line 
with the main rib, and supports the overhang- 
ing roof and eaves. A ceiling of varnished 
pitch-pine is fixed immediately above the line of 
the top of the columns which acts as a sound- 
ing board. An ornamental railing, 3 ft. 9 in. 
high, fixed to each of the columns, encloses the 
structure, and on one side a double-leaved gate 
is hung to plain wrought-iron standards. The 
total height to the top of the vane is about 35 ft., 
the diameter over pillars being 20 ft., and over 
the eaves 28 ft. 

The iron stand has been executed by Messrs. 
Steven, Bros., & Co., of Upper Thames-street, 
London, and Milton Ironworks, Glasgow, to the 
satisfaction of those concerned. The decorative 
painting and gilding have been done by Mr. 
Hartill, of Worcester-street,and Messrs. Bradney 
& Co., of Wolverhampton, were the contractors 
for the stone base. The whole has been per- 





formed under the personal superintendence of 
the borough surveyor. 





THE COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS 
FOR THE NEW IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT- 
HOUSE OF GERMANY. 


THE jury appointed to adjudge the prizes in 
the competition for designs for the New Imperial 
Houses of Parliament of Germany have already 
published their award :— 

I. The two first prizes of 15,000 marks, or 
7501. each, are awarded to,— 

(a.) Herr Paul Wallot, architect, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, for his design (No. 124); and 

(b.) Herr Friederich Thiersch, of Munich 
(No. 83). 

II. The three second prizes of 1,000 marks, 
or 5001. each, are adjudged to,— 

a.) Messrs. Kayser & Von Grossheim, of 
Berlin (No. 131) ; 

(0.) Messrs. Cremer & Wolffenstein, of Berlin 
(No. 93); and 

(c.) Herr Heinrich Seeling, of Berlin (No. 147). 

The five third prizes, each of 3,000 marks, or 
1501., are taken by,— 

(a) Messrs. Giese & Weidner, of Dresden 
(No. 84) ; | 

(b.) Herr Hubert Stier, of Hanover (No. 104) ; 

(b.) Herr L. Schupmann, of Berlin (No. 138) ; 

(d.) Messrs. Busse & Schwechten, of Berlin 
(No. 153) ; and 

(e.) Messrs. Ende & Béckmann, of Berlin 
(No. 157). 

It will be observed that, although they have 
not taken a first prize, the Berlin architects 
have been very successful, having carried off 
six prizes out of the ten. It is stated that out 
of the 196 competitive designs about eighty 
came from Berlin alone. The Berlin com- 
petitors have won all the three second prizes, 
and three out of the five prizes class as third, 
There were 800 programmes given out by the 
committee, so that, assuming they were applied 
for by genuine intending competitors, it appears 
that nearly 25 percent. of the applicants carried 
out their intention and became real competitors. 
So strong or numerous a participation in an open 
competition has never before been known in 
Germany. The nearest approach to it was the 
competition for the Hamburg Town-hall in 
1876, where 144 competitors entered the lists. 
The first competitions for the German Imperial 
Parliament House in 1872, when the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott took the second prize, was open 
to Englishmen and other foreigners, yet only 
102 designs were sent in, twenty-three of them 
being by foreigners. In the present competi- 
tion, which was limited to Germans and natives 
of the German-speaking parts of Austria and 
Switzerland, there were no fewer than 196 com- 
petitors. The next most keenly contested cases. 
were the competition for the New Strasburg 
University (in 1878), where 101 designs were 
sent in; the Berlin University (in 1863), where 
fifty-one, and the Vienna Town-hall (in 1869), 
where sixty-three architects took part in the 
struggle. 

The whole of the 196 designs, embracing, it is 
said, no fewer than 3,000 separate sheets of 
drawings, are now hung in the temporary pre- 
mises of the Museum of Ari Industry at Berlin. 
It is stated that a large number of the com- 
petitors fearing, after the warning example of 
the Hygienic Exhibition, that their drawings 
might be in danger from fire, had wisely taken 
the precaution to have each his own drawings 
insured against loss by fire. This they did in 
ignorance of the fact that the Government 
through the Commission had already insured 
the whole of the drawings. 

It will be observed that the two first prizes 
have been taken by architects of whom hitherto 
little or nothing has been generally known. 
The very names of Herr Paul Wallot, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and of Herr Thiersch, of 
Munich, were till now comparatively unknown. 
On the other hand, the name of Herr Bohnstedt, 
who took the first prize in the first competition 
for 1872, is now nowhere ; although he is said to 
have entered again on the second occasion, his 
name does not appear amongthe list of successful 
competitors. The question, what architect is 
to be appointed to see the work carried out, is 
quite independent of the result of the new 
competition, and the Commission will, it is 
understood, announce their selection almost 
immediately. 

With respect to the successful competitors, 
the: German papers state that Herr Paul 
Vallot, who won a first prize, has for some 
time been engaged as an architect in Frankfort 
He is a native of Oppenheim, on the Rhine 
and is under forty years of age. He was edu” 
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cated at the Berlin Bau-Academie, and travelled 
for the purpose of studying architecture in 
England and Italy. Many of the new private 
houses in the principal thoroughfares of Frank- 
fort were designed by him, and he has distin- 
guished himself in several public competitions 
for monumental works in Germany within the 
past ten years. Professor Thiersch, who takes 
the other first prize, is only thirty years of age. 
He studied at the Polytechnicum at Zurich, and 
was a pupil of the noted architect Gottfried 
Semper. He assisted in designing the decora- 
tive parts of the new Opera House and the new 
railway-station at Frankfort, and has for three 
years been professor of the Munich Academy 
and School of Art Industry. 

The chief feature in the present competition 
is that most of the prizes have been taken by 
young and comparatively unknown men. There 
are many architects of far greater name among 
the competitors, but they have, with one or two 
exceptions, been beaten by their pupils. The 
labours of the committee of judges are not con- 
cluded. They have authority to purchase, in 
addition to the prize designs, any other draw- 
ings presenting features which they may desire 
to have adopted in the new Parliament House. 
The German Government, in appointing the 
committee of judges, took care to avail itself 
of the best architectural talent, not only of 
Germany, but of the neighbouring States. Thus, 
besides several members of the Reichstag, the 
committee numbered the following professional 
gentlemen among its members :—Herr Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt, of Vienna, representing the 
Austrian architects; Herr Vincenz Statz, of 
Cologne, connected with the cathedral there; 
Herr Siebert, of Munich; Herr Adler and Herr 
Persius, of Berlin; Professor Egle, of Stutt- 
gart; and Herr Martin Haller, of Hamburg. 
All the above are architects, and with them on 
the judging committee there was associated 
the celebrated painter, Herr Anton von Werner. 








HOUSES AND HOUSE-BUILDING IN 
BUENOS AYRES. 


Sir,—The following notes regarding the pre- 

sent state and prospects of the building trade 
of Buenos Ayres, capital of the Argentine 
Republic, may be of interest to your readers, 
especially as they show what a great field there 
is now open for men of enterprise and capital. 
_ This city is the seat of a large and rapidly- 
increasing trade, and being the principal port 
and business centre of an immense and wealthy 
country, it is bound to go ahead. 

Two causes have also arisen during the last 
two years to give an increased impulse to its 
development, namely, the establishment of a 
strong national Government, which insures 
peace and prosperity; and the federalisation of 
the city,—that is, making it, like Washington, 
the neutral capital of the thirteen states and 
other territories which compose the Argentine 
Republic. Asa consequence the population is 
rapidly increasing, and though the building 
trade is now very active, and has been so 
for over two years, the demand for houses, 
shops, and warehouses still far exceeds the 
supply. So that whilst rents are continually 
being raised, people have to submit, knowing 
that many are putting up with inconvenient 
eg and others cannot be accommodated 
at all. 

Before going into details of the business, I 
will give a brief description of the city. 

Buenos Ayres has a population variously esti- 
mated between 200,000 and 300,000; but it 
covers a larger area than a city of this popula- 
tion in Europe would occupy. Roughly speak- 
ing, the size of the built-on ground is about 
five miles by three, but there are roads leading 
out to neighbouring populous towns which are 
lined with streets and villas for six or seven 
miles. The city is regularly laid off in streets 
which cross each other at right angles. These 
streets are about 150 yards apart, and for the 
most part are not above 30 ft. to 35 ft. wide. 
There are no “‘ mews lanes”’ between the streets, 
which causes much loss of ground and incon- 
venience, as Carriages, horses, and all rubbish, 
have to be taken through the front doors. 

The site of the city is nearly flat, and, as a 
large number of the houses are of one story 
and of very common style, the appearance of 
the town is very far from prepossessing. There 
are, however, some very beautiful, even mag- 
nificent, buildings, public and private. But 
what is notable and singular is, that there 


are almost no fashionable or select localities, 
and we see palaces and hovels, colleges and 
workshops, first-class shops and market-places, 
in mingled succession. A change in this state 
of things must naturally be expected, so that it 
must be a good speculation to buy up the 
tumbledown hovelsJand low-class houses to be 
found at frequent intervals in the leading 
thoroughfares. 

The usual plan of houses is that which is to 
be found in Spanish countries, and resembles 
the Moorish or even the old Pompeian style. 
The rooms are built round internal open courts, 
or, as they are styled, ‘‘ patios,” and all open 
into a piazza or corridor which surrounds the 
court. The communication is made by doors, 
glazed in the upper part, which serve thus as 
windows. Generally there are three of these 
“patios,” separated by cross rooms, but a com- 
munication runs through them, which, in large 
houses, is wide enough for a carriage. 

The street elevation of modern houses is 
generally very tastefully treated, but formerly 
this was neglected. The windows to the street 
are still covered with iron gratings, of more or 
less tasteful design. The roofs are usually 
flat, styled ‘‘azoteas.”” Much more attention 
was usually given to the decoration of the 
principal court-yard than to the front of the 
house, and these ‘“‘ patios”’ are in most cases 
very handsome and pleasant retreats. 

This construction is very well suited for the 
summer, which in this genial climate may be 
said to extend over three-quarters of the year. 
But in the winter months the houses are not 
quite so comfortable, especially as many have 
no fireplaces. 

This plan occupies a good deal of space in 
comparison to the accommodation afforded, and 
presents considerable inconvenience when two 
and three storied buildings are required, as they 
now are, owing to the value of building sites in 
the central districts. These houses, too, are 
usually too large and expensive for families of 
moderate number and means. There is a great 
want at present for smaller houses of respect- 
able style. A still more urgent want is for 
workmen’s houses. The working classes, in 
fact, live most uncomfortably in great yards, 
which are surrounded by meanly-built rows of 
single rooms, opening directly into the open 
air. The centre of these yards is often a mass 
of corruption. 

The drainage and water-works designed and 
commenced by Mr., now Sir J. F. Bateman, C.E., 
London, some years ago, have been lying un- 
finished for four years, but it is most probable 
that they will now soon be finished. 

The common building material is brick, which 
can be turned out of very good quality near the 
city. The usual size of brick employed is about 
12 in. by 6in. by Zin. Lime is burnt in the 
city. Stone has to be brought from the Bunda 
Oriental. Native marble is found of a good 
quality, but the greater part of that used comes 
from Italy. It is most surprising, considering 
this, to see how marbleis lavished on construc- 
tions. Some of the fine houses are actually 
encased in white marble slabs, whilst the most 
ordinary houses have plinths, window-sills, 
stairs, and hall pavements of this material. 

Pine timber has to be imported from North 
America, but the country has abundance of 
hard woods and cedar. Cement and flat tiles, 
as well as all fire-clay goods, are imported from 
Europe. I shall append to this letter a list of 
current prices of building materials and labour, 
and from it I think it will be seen that the 
expense of building can scarcely be so great as 
to account for the high rents asked. Taxation 
is pretty high on house property, but, with all 
the costs and charges, I am of opinion that the 
rents are excessive in comparison to the value 
of property. 

That you may form an idea of the present 
rates of rent, I have made a rough calculation 
that dwelling-houses of the middle class cost 
about the rate of 1l. 5s. to ll. 15s. per room 
monthly (calling each apartment aroom). Thus 
a house of four rooms costs 71. 10s. to 8l. per 
month. A twelve-roomed house about 171. per 
month (rents are all payable monthly). A villa 
in the outskirts will cost from 2001. to 4001. a 
year rent. Avery ordinary warehouse will cost 
from 300l. upwards. A fair-sized retail shop in 


a good street may cost as high as 600/. a year. 
Itis difficult to learn the average interest which 
investments in property bear here, but I believe 
that it cannot be less than 12 percent. annually. 
This is corroborated by the fact that money is 





a, 
the erection of new buildings. High as this 
interest may appear to the European invegtop 
it does not, as he might suppose, represent a 
corresponding risk. For, as I have said, there 
is no difficulty in letting properties, and the 
law here makes the landlord a favourite creditor, 
letting him collect his claim in full from 
bankrupt tenants, and to execute for rent with 
facility. Life and property run no more risk jp 
Buenos Ayres than in European capitals. Fires 
are of very rare occurrence, Owing to the 
absence of hazardous trades and of fire-places 
in houses. 

In spite of the high rate of interest obtained 
from building property, other industries in thig 
Republic give so much higher returns that 
building investments are looked on as only fit 
for ladies and elderly people who wish to live 
quietly and securely. 

The building trade is at present almost 
entirely in the hands of Italians, who certainly 
display considerable constructive ability. 
There are a few architects of other nation- 
alities who do very well, having generally a 
good connexion. But in general the same per-. 
son combines the trade of architect and builder, 
In many cases these are men risen from the 
ranks of workmen, and who frequently build 
without plans. 

There are no building societies here yet, and 
it is a general opinion that such societies would 
do well, but there are no parties here of sufficient 
experience or capital to head them. Were such 
an enterprise properly started its success would 
be assured, but the genius of the people of this 
country does not run to the formation and 
management of joint-stock companies. 

Should any of the parties who read this letter 
be in a position to organise a building society, 
and to head the subscription for shares, I am of 
opinion, from inquiries I have made, that I could 
immediately place a considerable number of 
shares. 

I am also of opinion that competent builders 
with some knowledge of architecture and a suf- 
ficient capital to start with, will find a fine field 
at present in this Republic. The air is full of 
projects just now, all indications of future pros- 
perity. Besides the water and drainage works 
already mentioned, we have the near prospect 
of vast harbour improvement works, and the 
new railways to Chili and Bolivia being com- 
pleted. 

The new English banks have lately been 
started, namely, the English Bank of the River 
Plate and the Argentine Trust and Loan Com- 
pany. Money can be readily obtained from the 
various banks now at work. Two banks are at 
present erecting splendid edifices, namely, the 
Italian and Carabassa & Company, and the 
English Bank is about to build. . 

Besides, we have the prospect of building an 
entirely new city; for, as I have stated at the 
beginning of this letter, the city of Buenos 
Ayres was, in 1881, converted from being 
merely the capital of the province of that name 
to be the capital of the Confederation. The 
Provincial Legislature have had, therefore, to 
find a new capital, and after prolonged dis_ 
cussion they have chosen to create a city in the 
vicinity of the port of Eusenada to be styled 
“La Plata.’’ The site of this projected town 1s 
about thirty miles from Buenos Ayres, and is at 
present unoccupied. It is a flat land, slightly 
raised, and sloping gently towards the river. 

Here is a fine opportunity for inventors of 
sanitary improvements to put their theories 
into practice; a chance to build Dr. Richard- 
son’s famous “City of Health” under one of 
the most genial climates of the world. 

The Provincial Government lately advertised 
for plans for all the principal buildings required 
in such a city,—Capitol, post-office, cathedral, 
banks, theatres, official and private residences. 
This competition has not been sufficiently widely 
known, nevertheless a goodly number of plans 
have been sent in which are now on exhibition 
in a public hall here. Many of these projects 
have come from Europe, as indicated by the 
lettering on plans being in different languages; 
so that some of the competitors may be amongst 
your readers. 

The great bulk of the projects have been 
rejected, for not complying with the rules of 
the competition, and one for being an exact 
reproduction of a building erected in Paris for 
the Mairie of the Fourth Arrondissement. The 
pictures of this building in the Revue Générale 
del’ Architecture, edited by M. Cesar Daly, 1872, 
plates 5, 6, 7, are displayed alongside of the 





freely borrowed at the rate of 9 per cent. for 


plans of this competitor, to show his flagrant 
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plagiarisms. One beautiful design for a cathe- 
dral, evidently from London, motto, ‘Fiat 
Justitia Ruat Coelum,” has been disqualified on 
account of having 1,000 métres_square less area 
than that stipulated. 

The following designs have been awarded 
prizes :-—Government House.—First prize, 
motto, ‘““Hinc Labor hinc Merces” (French 
lettering on plans), style Italian Renaissance ; 
second prize, motto, ‘‘ La Plata,” also French. 
Cathedral.—First prize, ‘Domus Domini,” 
French; second prize, “Ut Unus,” Spanish. 
As arrangements are very far from being com- 
plete there is still abundance of time for 
English architects to have a chance of obtaining 
some of these buildings. I may be able later 
on to send you more information. “ 

I will now give a price current of the prin- 
cipal building materials :— 

Bricks, 12 in. by 6 in. by 2in., per mil, delivered, 
about 58s. 

Lime, 1s. 10d. per bushel. 

Flat tiles (French manufacture), 25s. per mil. 

Portland cement, 16s. 8d. to 17s. barrel of 300 lb. 

Lumber, Canada white pine, 11/. 8s. per mil. 
super. 

erece, 10/. 8s. 4d. per mil super. 

Pitch pine, 14/. lls, 8d. do. 

Iron bars and bundles, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 

Castings, 30s. to 40s. per cwt. 

Galvanised corrugated iron, 25s. 

Paints— white lead, best, 9s. 4d. per keg 25 lb. ; 
green, common, 10s. per keg 25 Ib. 

Linseed oil, 25s. five-gallon drum. 

Window glass, 19s. box 100 super. feet. 

Tin plates,—charcoal, 34s. ; coke, 30s. box. 

Steam coal, 66s. per ton. 

Nails, Paris points, 18s. cwt. 

Wages :—Bricklayer, 8s. 6d. per day; carpenter, 
8s. 6d. to 10s. ; helpers, 5s.; blacksmiths, 16s, 8d. 
upwards per day, very scarce. 

To any person Of the classes I have indicated 
who think of coming out here or exporting 
goods to this market I will be glad to give more 
detailed information; but, as former letters 
which I have published with regard to the in- 
dustries of this country have generally brought 
me many letters from enterprising young men 
without capital, I may as well anticipate their 
case by informing them that unless they know 
the Spanish language their only prospect will 
be to take to the rough life of the country in 
agriculture or sheep-farming. So many men 
have, however, come out here without means, 
and have made fortunes in these lines, that I do 
not wish to discourage any hard-working man ; 
but it is well that intending emigrants should 
know what to expect. JOHN SAMSON.* 
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THE PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL, 1882. 


WE are: enabled to state that this Bill, for 
the acquisition of property and the provision of 
new buildings for the Admiralty and War 
Office, has passed through Committee, and has 
been reprinted for final reading in the House of 
Commons. The Select Committee which con- 
sidered the Bill approved the preamble with 
such rapidity that the protest of the Royal 
{Institute of British Architects against certain 
defective features of the scheme of the First 
Commissioner to place the new buildings 
on what is known as the “Spring Gardens 
Site” was not read; nor was the request of the 
Council to be heard granted. The plan of the 
official scheme, as proposed to be completed by 
H.M. Office of Works and Public Buildings, has 
been published in the Institute “Journal of 
Proceedings,” together with the protest ad- 
dressed to the First Commissioner, as follows :— 


**15th June, 1882. 

SIR,—Having given some consideration to the 
Public Offices Site Bill, and to the plan which 
accompanies it, prepared in H.M. Office of Works, 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects venture to point out what appear to them, 
Judged from a public and architectural point of 
view, objectionable and defective features in the 
scheme, viz. :— 

1. Without more particular information than is 
possessed, it is impossible to assert that the proposed 
ste is not sufficient for the proper and convenient 
accommodation of two great Public Departments, 
but the manner in which the projected buildings are 
planned in block, with inadequate and cramped 
quadrangles, conveys the impression that a crucial 
defect of the scheme is to attempt to crowd too 
much within the limits of a site inadequate for the 
purpose, 

2. Should it, however, be determined to locate 
Government Offices on the Spring-gardens site, it 








* We are asked to say that communications for the 
author of this letter may be addressed to care of Mr. W. 
M. Adamson, 39, Finsbury-circus, London. 





ought to be an indispensable feature of the scheme 
that the Mall should be continued and opened up to 
Charing-cross, somewhat after the manner indicated 
on the accompanying plan. 

3. Although the retention of the existing banking 

remises of Messrs. Drummonds and of Messrs, Cocks 

Biddulph, is not incompatible with such opening- 
up of the Mall, yet any comprehensive scheme for 
the acquirement of the Spring-gardens site, for the 
purpose of Government Offices, ought unquestionably 
to embrace these properties as wellas the remainder 
of the property in Spring-gardens having frontages 
to Trafalgar-square. By avoiding such properties, 
the scheme proposed in the Public Offices Site Bill 
may commend itself on the score of economy, but to 
locate important Public Offices in the background, 
shut in from one of the principal frontages in London 
by property of an inferior character, is a scheme, 
which, from all other points of view, would appear to 
court condemnation,and which,if carried out, must of 
necessity entail discredit and failure. On the other 
hand, by acquiring the whole of the Spring-gardens 
site, including the frontages to Charing - cross, 
although the cost would be greater, an opportunity 
would be afforded for inaugurating a great public 
improvement, and for erecting public offices on a 
more liberal and comprehensive scale, such, pro- 
bably, as might be deemed worthy of thesite and of 
the nation. 

We are further instructed to add that, should it 
be the wish of the Select Committee, the President 
of this Institute will be happy to attend and give 
such further explanations as may be desired. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servants, 

(Signed) J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, Hon. Sec. 
(Signed) WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 
The Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., 
First Commissioner of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


We shall return to the subject next week, 
when we hope to show that this additional 
chapter to the ludicrous ‘‘ Story of the Govern- 
ment Offices,” published in the Builder (1877, 
page 852), is similar in character to those other 
chapters in the history of half a century, 
which disclose the incompetence of the English 
system to initiate or even to deal with the 
artistic improvement of the great highways and 
public buildings of London. 








THE HYDE PARK IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 


THE scheme of the First Commissioner of 
Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to ostensibly remedy 
the block in the traffic at Hyde Park Corner 
and at Hamilton-place is, we are informed, to 
be carried out, in spite of friendly remonstrance, 
and in opposition to opinion both practical and 
professional. The objections to the proposed 
removal of Burton’s arch from its present posi- 
tion to a site lower down, where it is to form an 
entrance to the Green Park of the same cha- 
racter as that of the Marble Arch, are numerous, 
as we have already pointed out; and the re- 
moval is likely, from all appearances, to cost 
more than was at first supposed—a removal, 
moreover, which is to be effected principally at 
the cost of the Metropolitan ratepayers. A 
notice of motion in the House of Commons was 
given by Sir Harry Verney as follows :— 

‘On the Vote of Money for the removal of the 
Wellington Arch from Hyde Park Corner, to move, 
That it be referred to a Commission, consisting of 
members of the Institution of British Architects and 
of those whose authority in matters of art is recog- 
nised, to say whether it is desirable, in an artistic 
point of view, to move the Wellington Arch from its 
present position, where it forms part of an archi- 
tectural group, to a spot on Constitution-bill, lower, 
and where it would be askew both to the Colonnade 
at Hyde Park Corner and to Grosvenor-place.” 

He afterwards put himself into communica- 
tion with the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, who brought the matter 
before the Council. The result has been that 
a deputation consisting of the President, Past- 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and a few other 
members waited last Tuesday on the First Com- 
missioner for the purpose of offering some 
suggestions whereby the Wellington Arch might 
be retained in its present position, and Piccadilly 
so widened opposite Hamilton-place as to effec- 
tually remedy the present perpetual block of 
traffic at that spot. The deputation explained 
their views by means of a plan which had been 
prepared expressly for the purpose, and sub- 
mitted the following heads of suggestions, in- 
tended as a modification simply of the official 
scheme, viz. :— 

1.—That the accompanying "plan (whereby 
the arch is retained in its present position) 
meets the public requirements of traffic better 
than any hitherto proposed. 





2.—That there is nothing in the said plan to 
preclude the removal of the Arch to the pro- 
posed entrance to Constitution-hill, should it be 
deemed essential. | 

3.—That it is undesirable to retain the statue 
of Wellington on the Arch, whether the latter 
be moved or not. 

4.—That if the Arch be moved to the pro- 
posed entrance to Constitution-hill, an appro- 
priate site for the Wellington Statue and 
pedestal, if suitably treated, would be found 
where the Arch now stands. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has 
consented to receive a deputation from the 
Institute, the object of the latter being to urge 
the retention of the Wellington Arch in its pre- 
sent position, and the removal only of the 
incongruous statue to some suitable pedestal. 
We shall give an account of this next week, 
and publish the plan suggested by the Council 
of the Institute. 








ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


THE Ancient Monuments Bill which has 
been introduced by the Government selects 
(says the Times) certain ancient remains in 
the three kingdoms with regard to which it is 
proposed to empower the owner of any of them 
to constitute the Commissioners of Works the 
guardians of it. Thenceforth the Commissioners 
are to ‘‘ maintain” it; that is, to fence, repair, 
cleanse, cover in, and do any other act required 
for repairing or protecting it from decay or 
inj However, the owner is still to have in 
other respects the same estate in the monument 
as before. Another power which the Bill pro- 
poses to confe_ is for the Commissioners of 
Works, with the consent of the Treasury, to be 
permitted to purchase, out of any moneys which 
may be provided from time to time by Parlia- 
ment for that purpose, any ancient monument 
to which the measure applies. With a view to 
such purchase, the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act is to be incorporated in the Bill, except 
those provisions which relate to the taking of 
land otherwise than by agreement. Power is 
also given to any one to give or bequeath his 
interest in any of these ancient monuments to 
the Commissioners of Works. The Bill further 
imposes on the Commissioners the duty of 
appointing an inspector of ancient monu- 
ments, to report on their condition, and on the 
best mode of preserving them. The penalty 
for injuring any of these ancient monuments is 
either a fine not exceeding 5l., and also the 
amount representing the damage, or imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding a month. But 
the owner is not to be punishable under this 
provision, except in cases where the Commis- 
sioners have been constituted guardians of the 
monument. For the purposes of the measure 
the term “‘ owner” includes not only the owner 
in fee, but the holder of along lease or an estate 
for life. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, 
Sir J. Lubbock asked the First Commissioner 
of Works what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken to carry out the unani- 
mous resolution of the House that, pending 
the passage ‘‘of a general measure dealing 
with the ancient monuments of the king- 
dom,’”’ and in order, as far as possible, to 
protect them from further injury, it was 
desirable that her Majesty’s Government should 
appoint one or more inspectors with authority 
to inspect and report upon such ancient monu- 
ments. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, said: I 
may point out to my hon. friend that I have 
introduced a measure on the subject of ancient 
monuments, and that one part of it will 
authorise the Government to appoint inspectors. 
As the measure in no way interferes with the 
rights of owners without their consent, I was in 
hopes that it would not meet with opposition, 
but the right hon. member for Whitehaven gave 
notice of opposition before the Bill was in the 
hands of members. I am not without hopes 
that when he has read the Bill he will withdraw 
his block. 








The Sheerness Local Board, acting under 
the advice of their recently-appointed sur- 
veyor, Mr. H. W. Stringfellow, are considering the 
desirability of introducing Shone’s pneumatic 
ejectors at the sewage outfall at West Minster, 
in place of the present inadequate pumping 
machinery. The ejectors would be worked by 
compressed air from the Board’s waterworks, at 
a distance of one mile and a quarter from the 
sewage outfall. 
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RUSSIAN NEWS. 


ARCHITECTURE is duly represented in the 
Mo:cow Exhibition. There is a most interest- 
ing display of materials for tracing the progress 
of Russian architecture during the last quarter 
of acentury. The public seems rather shy of 
the architect’s plans, sections, and elevations. 
There are, however, some fine drawings which 
should appeal to the untechnical. Several 
models, too, call for attention, in addition to 
those we have previously mentioned; that of a 
tower, by M. Tersky, and thatof a village church, 
by M. Shokhin, may be named. The drawing 
of the facade of the new historical museum in 
Moscow is remarkable, presenting, as it does, a 
somewhat bizarre striving after a national 
Russian style. It will not, however, strike the 
visitor from “‘ Europe” as entirely satisfactory, 
nor impress him with its entire suitability to 
the purposes of a museum. It is lighter and 
more fantastic than the facade of the Poly- 
technic Museum, which, if somewhat heavy, 
conveys the feeling of worth and solidity. 
There is, too, a remarkable design for a small 
church, by the Academician, M. Bogomolof, 
conceived, as one Russian critic maintains, in 
pure Slavonic style, with Slavonic ornament, 
and “not a trace of Byzantinism.” There are 
five designs for the church to be erected over 
the spot where the late Emperor was assassi- 
nated. Of these designs, that of M. Tomishko 
won the first prize, that of MM. Goun and 
Kitner the second, that of M. Benoit the third, 
and that of M. Shreter the fourth. Of the 
five designs, that of M. Bogomolof is _pro- 
nounced to be of the most original character, 
although the author received only honourable 
mention. 

Of the exhibition generally we hope to set 
before our readers later in the summer an 
account supplied by a contributor who is about 
to visit Moscow. Meantime, we may remark 
that the undertaking seems so far a success, at 
least as regards the Fine Art and Industrial Art 
departments. Moscow is at present the scene 
of far more activity, and the focus of an influx 
of visitors such as has never before been known at 
this season, when most people are usually quitting 
the town for the summer withdrawal to the 
country,—a custom very generally followed in 
Russia by almost every one but the very poorest 
classes. The chief object which was the first 
motive of the present exhibition was to present 
a complete picture of the present state of 
Russian manufactures. This it is thought will 
not be so fully realised as was hoped, as many 
provincial manufacturers have stood aloof, and 
it required the utmost efforts of the organisers 
of the undertaking to get together fron{ 300 to 
400 exhibitors of articles of various sorts made 
at home by the peasantry. It was found neces- 
sary to travel about among the villages, to con- 
verse and explain to the home-workers that what 
was being done was to their advantage ; that 
the comparison of work might, as Archbishop 
Macarius (recently deceased) remarked in his 
address at the opening, ‘“‘conduce to the per- 
fection and development of the capacity of the 
labourers.” 

The New York Bell Telephone Company has 
entered into a contract to establish telephonic 
communication between 200 subscribers in St. 
Petersburg. If the contract is not completed 
by the Ist of July next, the company loses the 
concession aceorded to it. 

Emigration to America from Finland has 
lately been increasing and is awakening some 
attention. The reasons of this movement 
scarcely find an explanation in the material 
conditions of the peasants, which is, generally 
speaking, good. 

The report of the St. Petersburg Association 
for supplying cheap lodgings to the needy 
classes is worthy of attention, and will not be 
without interest to readers of the Builder. 
This association has already been more than 
twenty years in existence, and during that 
period has effected a great deal of good. The 
report just published is that for 1881. It bears 
witness to the steady perseverance of the asso- 
ciation in the object for which it exists, which 
is chiefly to secure healthy homes for the poor 
at every period of life from childhood to old 
age. It owns two blocks, tenements in which 
are let out at rates varying from 6s. to 24s. a 
month, heating included. These prices, when 


the costof lodging in St. Petersburg isconsidered, 
are certainly very moderate, and are such, 
indeed, as to draw many more applicants than 
the association can at present provide for. 


The 


sanitary condition of these residences seems 
very satisfactory, and it must be remembered 
that St. Petersburg is by no means a healthy 
city. There were no instauces during the past 
year of epidemic diseases. The association has, 
moreover, a well-organised sewing establish- 
ment, which, during 1881, supplied no fewer 
than 200,000 uniforms to the military and naval 
services. Employment in this establishment 
affords the most indigent of the lodgers the 
means of living and of paying the low rent. 
For children there is a school and playground, 
where they are under surveillance. A certain 
number of them when old enough are put out 
to industrial schools at the expense of the 
society. This year a considerable extension of 
the good work of the association is contemplated, 
as its funds have been recently augmented by 
munificent gifts from individuals. A new block 
is to be raised of four stories in which the rooms 
will be over 11 ft. high, will be well ventilated 
and he»ted with steam. The rooms on the 
ground will be let cut for periods not less than 
one week, the lowest rate being about 2}d. per 
diem, and there will be a common kitchen for 
all on the ground-floor. The rents for the 
upper rooms will vary between 8s. and 10s. a 
month. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARTISANS AND 
LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


THE question of the housing the industrial 
classes of London, which has long been pointed 
out by us as grave, is becoming urgent. It 
hardly needed the report just issued by the 
Committee on Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings to prove this to be the case. Under the 
Act of 1875, it seems that the Metropolitan 
Board has, up to this time, dealt with only 
fourteen areas, formerly inhabited by some 
20,000 persons. ‘To obtain the ground has cost 
1,500,0001., of which only 24 per cent. has been 
recouped by rates. Thus we may take it that 
dis-possession has been effected at a cost of 
1,140,0001. for that small pumber of souls, which 
is at the rate of 57/. per head. Assuming this 
cost to be that of the substituted sites (which 
is clearly under the mark), we have thus a 
ground-rent charge of ‘45s. per head per annum 
imposed on the new houses. It is evident that 
this would cause an intolerable pressure on the 
workpeople. But how the difficulty is to be 
met is not so sure. 

That the danger of falling to the ground 
between the two stools of the vestries and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works may be obviated 
by following the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, we will endeavour to hope. But the 
financial difficulty is more obstinate. And we 
cannot omit to point out the inadequacy of the 
proposal to put the burden on third parties,— 
that is to say, the railway companies. That the 
urban and suburban lines of railway must play 
a very important part in the settlement of the 
artisan’s abode question, there can be no doubt. 
It is one of the most important functions of 
these lines. And the subject should never be 
approached without memory of the noble words 
of Kobert Stephenson, “that he hoped to see 
the day when no poor man could afford to 
walk.” 

But the fallacy in all such arguments lies in 
the avoidance of details. Not only is what 
the workman can afford an element in the case, 
but, no less, what the railway companies can 
afford. The idea is that the latter are to 
convey the former for a penny a trip, exclusive 
of distance. Even this moderate fare is an 
appreciable item as added to rent. It comes to 
21. 12s. per annum. Still, as that is for the 
bread-winner alone, and not (as in the case of 
the 45s. before mentioned) for every member 
of his family, we will take it that wages must 
be so rated as to include the charge. But for 
what distance can the companies afford to convey 
passengers for ld. perhead? There is a definite 
and not very wide limit to the range. People 
are too apt to draw erroneous conclusions from 


penny post, but which is entirely impracticable 
when the cost of conveyance is not dispropor- 
tionately small as compared with that of collec- 
tion and delivery. Now, in the case of collec- 
tion and delivery, the cost of third-class traffic 
is nil, or at the utmost very small. Almost the 
whole expense incurred is that of conducting 
the running traffic, and paying the interest on 





capital invested in line, stations, and working 





an arrangement that was possible with the- 
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stock. The lowest rate at which, as far ag oy. 
perience goes, it has been found practicable tg 
convey passengers, is about one-third of a penny 
per mile, and that has been on the cheap rajj. 
ways, and with the cheap labour, of India. Qy 
lines running through London the working cogig 
are two and a half times as much per ton per 
mile as on the average of the United Kingdom, 
It is true that the great volume of traffic which 
fills the vehicles, and thus reduces the tare, jg 
such as to reduce the working expenses to legs 
than 40 per cent. of the total receipts,—but we 
are speaking not of ratio but of bond-fide cost, 
Then the amount required to pay interest oy 
capital is eight times as much on a metropolitan 
line as on an average railway. 1t may be ques- 
tidned, therefore, whether the companies could 
afford to run at less than 3d. per mile per pas- 
senger with justice to the proprietors and to the 
general customers. And evenif we say 4d. per 
mile, we get four miles as a limit. It is true 
that it would cost less to run for, say eight 
miles without a stop than to run for fow, 
making three or four stoppages. But we must 
not talk of less or of more, but of what can be 
done mechanically for a fixed sum ; and as to 
this, we say that the limit of cost of a 1d. trip 
is rigid, and that the distance which it will 
cover is hardly enough to allow this expedient 
for increasing the area fitted for the home of 
the metropolitan working man to be very widely 
extended. It is important that this should be 
distinctly understood. 








THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trial Classes took place last week, at the offices 
in Finsbury-circus. The chair was occupied by 
the president, Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., who 
was supported by the Right Hon. Dudley F. 
Fortescue (deputy chairman), Mr. G. W. 
Alexander, Mr. W. Baily, Mr. Julian Hill, 
Mr. J. H. Janson, and Mr. L. Loyd (director), 
and Mr. C. Gatliff (secretary). — 

The report was read by the secretary, who 
stated that the directors were enabled to report 
a full year’s average occupancy of the dwellings 
of the association, notwithstanding increased 
competition not only of the trustees of the 
Peabody Fund, and kindred associations, but 
also of the building trade, who, encouraged by 
their example, had invested very largely in the 
erection of similar dwelling in flats, and also 
in building cottages in the suburbs. The state 
of the dwellings of the working classes, and 
the operations of the different building societies, 
had been brought prominently into notice by 
the appointment of a select committee of the 
House of Commons on artisans’ and labourers’ 
dwellings improvement. Some of the associa- 
tions called into existence by their example had 
built dwellings of a superior class, some of 
them with sufficient accommodation to command 
rents of 701. and 80/.a year. These dwellings 
had undoubtedly conferred great benefits on 
those who resided in them, but their association 
had strictly confined itself to provide cheap 
and healthy homes for the working classes, 80 
as to preserve health and decency of deport- 
ment and keep themselves aud their children 
from moral and physical contamination, and 
afford a fair return for the capital invested, 
eleemosynary relief being foreign to their 
views. The directors had not this year taken 
any additional site. The deaths on the entire 
property of the association had, during the year 
1881, been eighty-seven (fifty-six of which were 
of children under ten years of age, twenty-eight 
of the latter being less than twelve months 
old), out of an average population of 6,054. 
It appears, therefore, that the average rate ol 
mortality in the dwellings of the association, 
as verified by the district registrars, had been 
14'3 per 1,000, while that of the whole metro- 
polis had been 21°2 per 1,000. The profits for 
the year amounted to 9,3971. 16s. after meeting 
all the expenses, and after providing for a 
dividend of 5 per cent. there remained 4 
balance of 991/. lls. 9d., irrespective ol 
3741. 15s. 1d. already added to the guarantee 
fund, being the year’s interest on the same. 
The sum of 1,3661. 6s. 10d. therefore represents 
the total net profits of the year, of which 
991/. lls. 9d. remained, which the directors 
recommended to be added to the guarantee 





fund. 
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The Chairman, in announcing that the Hon. 
Dudley F. Fortescue and Mr. T. F. Gibson re- 
tired by rotation from the Board, said that he 
much regretted the resignation of the latter, as 
he felt he could no longer undertake the duties 
of the post. He (the chairman) was now the 
only one of the original directors left. 

Mr. Loyd moved the re-election of the Hon. 
Mr. Fortescue, which was carried unanimously, 
as was also the re-election of Mr. T. Baker 
(auditor). 

In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman said the object for which their society 
was started had occupied public attention much 
more extensively lately than at the former time, 
and they had had many important rivals, such 
as speculative builders, the Corporation of 
London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and other bodies. When he mentioned that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had ex- 
pended 1,500,000l. in such buildings, of which 
1,100,000/. was a dead loss, the shareholders 
would see that the association could not think 
of competing with the bodies which could “ put 
their hands into other peoples’ pockets,’ by 
means of rates. Only one of their blocks of 
buildings, however, was not fairly well occupied, 
and that was owing to the lack of employment 
in the neighbourhood (Stoke Newington). The 
report having been adopted, a unanimous vote 
of thanks to the directors was agreed to. 








THE LATE MR. ROBERT PALGRAVE. 


THe death of this gentleman, which took 
place at his residence, No. 9, Upper Hamilton- 
terrace, St. John’s Wood, on the 19th ult., will 
cause much grief among all who knew him. He 
was the only son of Mr. Robert Palgrave, of 
London and Bedford, and was born in the year 
1831. He was nephew of Mr. C. F. Palgrave, 
who was Mayor of Bedford in 1851. He was 
articled to Messrs. Scott & Moffat, architects, 
and on leaving their office, he became, for a 
short time, assistant. to an architect at Black- 
burn, in Lancashire. Returning to London in 
1852, he became managing assistant to Messrs. 
Wehnert & Ashdown, architects, of Charing- 
cross, now both deceased. Quitting their office 
in 1857, he commenced practice as an architect 
at Pall-mall East. His first work was the Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Asylum, at Colney Hatch, 
which work he gained in public competition. 
In 1857 also he was appointed architect to the 
well-known and extensive Britannia Ironworks, 
at Bedford. These works were erected from Mr. 
Palgrave’s designs. Mr. Palgrave also designed 
some extensive farm buildings at Sidlington, 
and St. Mary’s Wesleyan Chapel, Bedford, and 
likewise Kempston Chapel, near Bedford, which 
were erected from his superintendence, as also 
the Atlas Ironworks, for Messrs. H. Clayton & 
Co., in the Harrow-road, London, and additions 
to residence at Bedford for Mr. James Howard, 
M.P. Indeed, it may almost be said that Mr. 
Palgrave renovated the town of Bedford, where 
his principal practice lay, and his works may be 
seen in all directions. The chief one, however, 
has yet to be mentioned: this is no other than 
the rebuilding of the tower and other extensive 
alterationsand additions to the venerable Church 
of St. Paul, Bedford. It may here be men- 
tioned that great difference of opinion existed 
at the time for the restoration of this church as 
to the desirability of entrusting a work of such 
importance to Mr. Palgrave; and Mr. G. E. 
Street was called in to make a plan and a report, 
which he did before he knew Mr. Palgrave had 
been employed. It will always redound to Mr. 
Street’s honour that, as soon as he was shown 
Mr. Palgrave’s drawings, he at once withdrew 
and strongly advised the committee to leave the 
matter unreservedly in Mr. Palgrave’s hands. 
The work, therefore, proceeded, and the result 
shows its complete success. In 1861 Mr. Pal- 
grave was chosen with a select number of archi- 
tects to compete for the Agricultural Hall, at 
(slington, and much preference was expressed 
in favour of his design, and, on a division taking 
Place (between the drawings of Mr. Palgrave 
and those of Mr. Peck), the committee were 
equally divided; the chairman, however, gave 
his casting vote in favour of Mr. Peck’s design. 
Mr. Palgrave soon afterwards left Pall-mall 
East, and took more extensive offices at West- 
minster Chambers, when he was appointed 
architect to the Right Hon. Earl Cowper, Lord 
Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, and for whom he 
designed and superintended some additions and 


alterations at Panshanger, Hertfordshire. - This } 


may be said to have been Mr. Palgrave’s closing 
work, for, losing his uncle, the Mayor, and both 
his parents, about this period, he inherited 
ample fortunes, and soon afterwards virtually 
retired from practice. 

The writer of this notice, who was associated 
with him for nearly twenty years, can testify 
to his sterling worth and his amiable and fair- 
dealing disposition. He was never married. 
W. F. Porter. 








THE SEASON FOR FELLING TIMBER. 


THAT there is a right season for felling timber, 
and that the value of timber for building pur- 
poses largely depends on this season being 
chosen, are generally admitted facts; yet the 
practice of different peoples and districts is 
found to vary most essentially. Thus, according 
to a German writer, while the time for cutting 
timber for building is legally fixed in Germany 
in the months of November, December, and 
January, in the Alpine districts of Switzerland 
and Austria the best and most durable timber 
for building is considered to be that which is 
felled in the summer. The reason of this is 
that the wood of coniferous trees, fir, pine, &c., 
contains Jeast moisture in May and June, and 
as the felled timber is left on the ground till the 
following winter, it becomes well dried before it 
is taken away. 

However this may be with the coniferous 
trees of the mountainous districts, it is certain 
that the trees in the plains require different 
treatment. The question has been subjected to 
a series of tests in Germany, and the result 
is sufficiently conclusive. In one case the 
experiment was with four beams of equal 
length, breadth, and thickness, sawn and 
shaped in the same fashion, cut from trees of 
the same kind growing close to one another, and 
kept on the same dry spot, the only difference 
between them being that they were cut in four 
different months. The timber felled in Decem- 
ber was the strongest of all; that cut in January 
was 12 per cent. inferior to it in point of strength 
or power of bearing pressure; that cut in 
February was 20 per cent.; and that cut in 
March, 38 per cent. weaker than the December 
timber. In another experiment, entire pine 
trees were buried in a moist, damp soil; one 
sort had been felled in December, the other in 
February. It was found that the latter had 
turned rotten in eight years, while the former 
was sixteen years before it decayed. A similar 
experiment with deal planks showed that those 
sawn from trees felled in March decayed in two 
years, while planks from December timber 
lasted six years. 








THE ROTHERHITHE BATHS AND 
WASHHOUSES. 


THE success which has attended the recently 
erected baths and washhouses at Rotherhithe is 
an answer to those who are so often asserting 
that these establishments are not, as a rule, 
self-supporting. At last week’s meeting of the 
vestry a statement was read from the commis- 
sioners of the baths, from which it appears that 
the entire expenditure for the year just ended 
was 1,535l., the items showing that coals had 
cost 376l.; water, 174l.; rent, 78/.; and soap 
and soda, 401.; and that 774l. had been expended 
in salaries. It was added that the value of the 
articles in hand was 40/. The number of 
persons who had used the baths during the 
year was 115,361, of which number 13,804 had 
used the washhouses. The total receipts 
amounted to 1,698/., and adding to this sum the 
value of the articles in hand, there was a balance 
in hand on the working for the year of 2111. 
The report added that 200 boys had learned to 
swim during the year, and it also further pointed 
out that the baths had been largely used by the 
working classes during the year, 35,421 persons 
having used the second-class swimming-baths. 








DESTRUCTION OF A THEATRE. 


At about half-past eleven o’clock on Monday 
morning, the 26th inst., fire broke out in the 
theatre of the Russian Baltic port of Riga. 
The conflagration lasted until the edifice was 
completely gutted. There was no loss of life, 
nor did the fire extend to any building except 





the theatre. The latter, however, was 
entirely destroyed, only the four bare walls 
being left standing. : 


THE CONDITION OF THE IRON TRADE. 


At the close of the half-year the condition 
of the iron trade is ascertainable approximately, 
and its importance, as well as the dependence 
of other great industries upon it, justify the 
reference. In the half-year it is clear that 
there has been some slight reduction in the 
amount of the crude iron produced; for in the 
two chief iron-producing districts,—Scotland 
and Cleveland,—there is a decrease of about 
60,000 tons from the quantity made in the 
corresponding half of last year. In round 
numbers, Scotland has been making 100,000 
tons of pig-iron monthly, and Cleveland about 
225,000 tons monthly. The stocks in both dis- 
tricts have been reduced, and that largely in 
the six months,—possibly by about 150,000 tons, 
and that it is apparent that not only has the 
consumption been more than the production, 
but the consumption has largely exceeded that 
of the corresponding period of last year. And, 
with local exceptions, it is probable that the. 
general experience of the whole of the iron- 
making districts of the country has been in 
that direction. Hence it is certain that. the 
demand for iron in the past. six months has im- 
proved, and as prices are above those of a year 
ago, the volume of demand has been also 
accompanied with a corresponding increase in 
the value. These are the chief of the facts in 
relation to the crude iron trade that are now 
obtainable, and their testimony is, on the whole, 
a favourable one for the trade. 

In the manufactured iron trade all that can 
be said is that the great briskness that was 
known at the beginning of the present half-year 
has been continued, and that whilst the market 
prices of iron are not much changed, there has 
been a steady increase in the realised prices of 
iron, owing to the running out of contracts at 
very low prices, and their replacement by those 
at rates more nearly approximating to the 
market rates. Practically, the great bulk of 
the forges and rolling-mills in the kingdom have 
been employed in the past half-year. A large 
part of the work is due to the activity in the 
iron ship-building trade, and though there are 
not so many new orders being given out as 
there were a few months ago, there is, it is 
known, work now contracted for to give a con- 
tinuance of the activity to the rolling-mills for 
several months to come. And as the iron rail 
trade is now almost entirely a thing of the past, 
this briskness about the rolling-mills is the 
more notable. It is hoped, too, that the strike 
in the iron manufacture in the United States 
will have added to the orders that our iron- 
masters have received, but there is little really 
ascertainable as to the extent of the orders 
that have been received. Its effect, how- 
ever, has been to lessen very materially 
the stocks in the hands of the makers 
abroad, and thus to make more possible 
larger orders. Altogether, then, the condition 
of the iron trade has been improved in the last 
half-year. It has been rendered more lucrative 
to the makers, and the dead stock in their hands 
has been much reduced, whilst even the 
advanced prices that have prevailed cannot have 
diminished the demand much in the case of the 
crude iron, though they may have checked the 
demand for manufactured iron. There are 
the indications of further reductions in the 
stocks of pig iron in the hands of the makers, 
and these should bespeak further improvement 
in the tone of the trade, and lead to either a 
fuller production or to higher prices. And as it 
is generally acknowledged that. the present 
rates are remunerative to those concerned in 
the production, the former of the two alterna- 
tives would seem to be that that would be for 
the ultimate and more lasting benefit of the 
trade. One of the remarkable features of the 
past half-year has been the enormous produc- 
tion of iron in several of the smelting centres 
from the ores that have been imported,—chiefly 
from the rich ores of Spain. The weakness in 
the price of this class of ores would seem 
to point to the fact that the production has 
been rather in excess of the demand, and it is 
probable that in the latter part. of the present 
year the production will be rather diminished 
than increased. 








A Recreation Ground for Walsall.—The 
Earl of Bradford, as lord of the manor, has 
presented forty acres of land to the borough of 
Walsall as a public recreation-ground. 
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THE BRADFORD TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Tats building was formally by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales on the ult. The build- 
ing has been erected and furnished at a cost of 
13,0001. Nearly two years ago we gave a 
description of it, together with a double-page 
view and ground plan.* It may be of interest 
at the present time, however, to give a few 
particulars of the building. 

The building stands on the north-east side of 
Great Horton-road, upon a plot of 
formerly called the Tumbling Hill Close. Many 
years ago this land was quarried, but the supply 
of stone falling off, it was once more converted 
into cornfield and meadow until, on September 
30th, 1879, it was sold to the council of the 
school for 3,500l. The site itself forms an 
irregular parallelogram, having a main frontage 
of about 160 ft. to Horton-road, with a depth 
of about 240 ft. along Carlton-place. At the 
rear of the building is a piece of waste ground 
recently purchased by the School Board, and 
upon which a large school will soon be erected 
to meet the requirements of the crowded popn- 
lation in the neighbourhood of Tumbling Hill. 
Nearly parallel to Carlton-place is a narrow 
street giving access to the backs of the houses 
in Lister-terrace, and forming the western 
boundary. 

Within these limits, then, and upon an area 
of about 4,600 square yards, rise the three 
sections of the Technical School, two fronting 
Horton-road and one facing Carlton-place. The 
school consists of a connected group of buildings 
to be used for a variety of purposes, bearing 
directly upon technical education. Therefore, 
while harmony has been secured in the general 
design, the elevations have been studied with a 
view to give greater richness and finish to the 
more important parts. Thus, the public hall 
and museum that form the front rectangular 
block have an individuality easily distinguish- 
able from that of the students’ rooms along 
Carlton-place. The style of architecture is 
Italian, of the Venetian type. A colonnade of 
attached columns and pilasters of the composite 
order, resting on pedestalled dado, and sur- 
mounted by a richly-moulded entablature and 
balustrade, forms the chief feature of the 
design of the Horton-road frontage as well 
as the return end of the public hall. The 
spaces between the columns are occupied by 
richly-carved, moulded, and mullioned windows, 
varying in design to suit the rooms and floor 
levels. The principal entrance is, of course, in 
Horton-road, dividing the museum and library 
from the public hall, its two heavy columns, 
with architrave, frieze, cornice, and moulded 
arch projecting boldly from the main building 
line. Rising to a height of 120 ft. immediately 
over this entrance is a tower, the centre-piece 
of the facade, and, from its elevated position, a 
prominent object among the towers and spires 
of Bradford. The tower has an oblong base 
with attached columns and embrasures, and 
suitable corner ornaments. The central or 
cubical portion is pierced with long narrow 
windows, flanked with attached composite 
columns, and is surmounted by a dome and 
spire with ornamental base. The material 
employed in the erection of this fagade was 
cleansed ashlar, while cut delf-stone wall-stones 
with ashlar dressings were used in the other 
sections. That part of the building which 
faces Carlton-place is to be devoted more espe- 
cially to the work of the school, and has a 
separate entrance for students. Over this 
entrance are three gabled windows marking the 
position of the lecture-hall, and, higher still, a 
dome-shaped tower, 72 ft. high. A double row 
of large mullioned windows admit a plentifal 
supply of light from Carlton-place into the 
class-rooms and laboratories. Viewed from the 
waste-ground on the north-west, the weaving 
and spinning sheds, with their northern roof- 
lights give to the school the appearance of a 
large well-built mill. The school is surrounded 
by a palisade of ornamented iron rails. 

Want of space precludes us from describing 
the interior of the building, but we may add 
that, in point of completeness, the building 
will compare favourably with any public edifice 
in the town. Great attention has been paid to 
the heating and ventilation. The whole of the 
basement is occupied by an almost interminable 
maze of brick flues, through which are carried 
about a mile and a half of hot-water pipes. At 
frequent intervals connexion may be opened 





* See vol. xrxix., pp. 604-5, 511 (Oct, 23, 1880). 





between these flues and the outside, and, by 
means of a system of valves, cold air or hot 
air, ora mixture of both, can be passed into 
any or all of the rooms. There is, moreover, 
a system of exhaust-flues, worked by a small 
furnace in the basement, which, after the 
manner of colliery ventilation, insures a perfect 
and continuous output of foul air from 
principal rooms. The hot-water piping has 
been fixed by Messrs. Taylor & Parsons, and 
the motive power used for heating purposes is 
derived from two large “C ” boilers, 
built by Mr. James Keith, of Edinburgh and 
Arbroath. Special precautions have been 
taken with the gasfittings, separate meters 
having been provided for the public hall, the 
staircases and corridors, and the students’ de- 
partment. All the pipes are of iron, and are 
carried along the external surface of the walls, 
so as to be readily accessible for alteration or 
repair. It may be added that the Prince of 
Wales and Mr. Forster spoke in laudatory terms 
of the new buildings. 

Among the contractors are Mr. E, Atkinson, 
mason, Bradford; Messrs. Deacon & Whitaker, 
joiners, Shipley ; Mr. Samuel Ryder, plumber, 
Mr. Charles Nelson, gas and laboratory fittings 
and fittings for new shed; Messrs. Charles 
Howroyd & Sons, plasterers; Mr. James 
Smithies, slater; Mr. James Lynn, painter and 
decorator ; Mr. Harry Cliff, castings, Bradford ; 
Mr. John Throp, carving-work, Leeds; and 
Messrs. E. & W. H. Haley, ironwork for the new 
shed ; Mr. Black, concrete-work, Bradford. Mr. 
T. C. Hope, Bradford, is the architect, and Mr. 
Abner Rhodes clerk of the works. 








THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S NEW 
BUILDINGS IN THE CITY. 


Tue Stationers’ Company have just taken 
down a number of old buildings in Ave Maria- 
lane, in front of their hall, and on the site 
which has been thus cleared an extensive pile 
of warehouses and offices is now in course of 
erection. The new buildings will have two 
commanding frontages, one in Ave Maria-lane, 
and the other in Amen-corner. The Ave Maria- 
lane elevation will be 105 ft. in length, and 57 ft. 
in height to the cornice, the extreme height to 
the ridge of the roof being 64 ft. There will 
be three lofty stories above the ground-floor, 
the last named portion of the frontage, up to 
the first-floor windows, being in Portland stone, | 
with a range of four richly-carved arched 
windows in four divisions each, these being 
surmounted by a bold cornice, also in Portland 
stone. The principal entrance to the upper 
floors of the building will be in this frontage, 
above which is a sculptured representation 
of the Stationers’ arms. The upper floors 
will be faced with ornamental pilasters and 
capitals, in Portland stone, surmounted by 
a second cornice, the remaining portion of the 
frontage being in Malm brick. Each floor will 
have a range of thirteen windows, the elevation 
being finally surmounted by pediment dormers 
on each side of a central gable, rising several 
feet above the general elevation. The Amen- 
corner frontage, uniform with the Ave Maria- 
lane elevation, will be 72 ft. in length; and at 
the south-east angle of the two frontages there 
will be a tower, 80 ft. in height to the apse of 
the vane. 

The architect of the building is Mr. R. W. 
Mylne, and the contractors are Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham. Mr. Thomas Fisk is clerk of 
the works, and Mr. 8. V. Adams the foreman. 
The cost of the building will be about 30,0001. 








THE PROPOSED NEW WORKHOUSE AT 
CHAMPION HILL. 


AFTER expending something like 20,0001. in 
the purchase of a site at Champion-hill, East 
Dulwich, for the erection of a large new work- 
house, the estimated cost of which has been 
variously stated at 100,0001., and even 150,0001., 
the St. Saviour’s Board of Guardians have at 
length come to the determination altogether to 
abandon the scheme, and to provide the farther 
accommodation required by building an addi- 
tional wing at the Newington Infirmary, Wal- 
worth. For some time past a strong opposition 
has been manifested to the erection of the pro- 

workhouse, by the owners and occupiers of 

at Champion-hill, on the ground that it 
would seri deteriorate the value of pro- 
perty in the locality; and the project has like- 








of the 
estimated enormous cost. Mr. n, one 
of the members of the Board, in moving a reso- 


building, observed that whilst the erection of 


the additi wing at Newington would only 
cost 10,0001., the carrying out of the Champion- 


the | hill project would involve the Board in an ex- 


penditure of 200,0001. The chairman observed 
that a number of houses would have to be pur- 
chased before they could build at Newington, 
and that 10,0001. would not by any means cover 
the cost. The resolution was, however, almost 
unanimously adopted, and the guardians have 
now the costly site at Champion-hill thrown on 
their hands. 








NEW STATIONS 
ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 
AT DEPTFORD AND LEWISHAM. 


Tue South-Eastern Railway Company are 
about to erect new and enlarged stations at 
Deptford and Lewisham. A special interest 
attaches to the intended new station at Dept- 
ford. The existing station there is said to be 
one of the first railway-stations erected within 
the metropolitan area, having been opened in 
the year 1836, in connexion with the London 
and Greenwich Railway, one of the first lines in 
England opened for traffic, and it is recorded that 
its opening was signalised by the performances 
of a band of music, together with those of a 
barrel-organ, which are said to have accom- 
panied the passengers to the station. The 
present station having become altogether un- 
equal to the traffic, the intention is entirely to 
rebuild it on a much-enlarged scale, not only as 
a passenger station, but in combination with 
a goods and coal depét, extensive new ware- 
houses forming a main feature in the intended 
buildings. The company have had to purchase 
a considerable quantity of land as a site for the 
new and enlarged buildings, and the land having 
been secured the works will shortly be com- 
menced. In addition to the works at Deptford, 
a new station is to be erected for the Lewisham 
main and loop lines, whilst the present station 
at Lewisham is to be materially enlarged. 








ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


REFERRING to the speech made by Mr. Cossins 
at the annual dinner of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, noticed in our last, “‘An 
Ironfounder ’’ writes to the Birmingham Gazette 
to say that he is afraid the “‘ black sheep” are 
more numerous than the white ones in the pro- 
fession. He proceeds to say,— 

**T know that even some who are considered at the 
top of the tree in their profession, not only do not 
scruple to accept bribes in the shape of commissions 
from tradesmen to pore their but will not 
allow their clients (if they can help it) to do business 
with firms who donot play into their (the architect’s) 
hands in this respect. the system is most dis- 
honourable there cannot be any doubt, as the archi- 
tect is, or ought to be, the policeman paid to look 
after the interests of his client instead of assisting 
others to rob him, for the extra profits put on for 
the architect come out of his client’s pockets. Of 
course the tradesman who connives at this sort of 
thing is as bad as the architect, and there are some 
who will not sacrifice their honour to their pocket, 
but there are many who will. I quite agree with 
Mr. Cossins in his remarks, and it certainly behoves 
the architects of this and other towns to do all they 
can to purge an otherwise honourable profession 
from abuses of this kind. The public, too, can 

rotect themselves to a t extent by only employ- 

architects and esmen who are abooe sus- 

picion, and looking more into these matters than 
they do at present.” 


The writer, while urging the public to protect 
themselves by employing architects who are 
“above suspicion,” says that some of those 
“who are considered at the top of the tree in 
their profession” do not scruple to accept 
bribes. How, then, if ‘An Ironfounder” be 
right, are the public to protect themselves? 
The letter is well answered by Messrs. Hassall 
& Singleton, of the Phoonix Foundry, Freeman- 


street, Birmingham, who write,— 
“* We read with the letter signed 
* Tronfounder ’ . Such a 
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Ee en 


testif 
ve eet studios bis client's interests before his 


own, the builder's, or ironfounder’s, and wisely so, 
too.” 








OPENING OF THE NEW MARKET- 
HOUSE AT DARWEN. 


Taz new market-house which has been 
erected by the corporation of Darwen was on the 
91st ult. formally opened by Mr. F. W. Grafton, 
M.P., who, in the course of an address, congratu- 
lated the people of Darwen on the possession of 
soadmirable a building. There were, he said, very 
few market townsin England of the dimensions 
of that borough that could boast of such a market- 
hall. He learned that it was originally in- 
tended to build a town-hall, but subsequently it 
was decided, and it seemed to him very judi- 
ciously, that they should have what was most 
essential, namely, a good market-hall. It was 
afterwards determined to add thereto suitable 
accommodation for the corporation and their 
officials, and they had in that building what 
seemed to him to be rooms admirably a 
for the transaction of the public business of the 
borough. In consequence of that arrangement 
a great saving of expense had been effected, 
That would commend itself to the rate- 
payers as having been a very wise and judi- 
cious step on the part of the corporation, and 
it indicated the great attention they had paid to 
the public interest. The accommodation now 
provided would suffice for many years to come, 
but it would not prevent the next generation, 
if they saw fit, carrying out a larger scheme. 
He noticed in passing through their borough 
and through other large towns that the build- 
ings which were springing up were larger ; 
that the cottages of olden time were either 
getting too small or too insignificant for the 
occupiers, and the probability was that another 
generation would desire to have a larger market 
and a larger town hall. He congratulated them 
upon the admirable way in which the work had 
been carried out, and he was sure they would 
join with him in giving a tribute of congratu- 
lation to Mr. Charles Bell, the architect, and 
also to the contractors, who had done their 
work well. Such buildings as that represented 
most important considerations with reference 
to the public welfare. He thought that the 
physical, material, and perhaps moral aspects 
of such buildings were worthy of consideration. 
That building would furnish ample accommoda- 
tion for the sale of most of the fish, vegetables, 
fruit, and other things, and it would be for them 
to show their appreciation of the advantages 
they possessed by encouraging the traffic which 
would be carried on there. 

The works have been in hand two years, and 
were the result of a competition (for which Mr. 
Waterhouse was the assessor) in 1879, when the 
frst premiums for the Town-hall and Market- 
house were gained by Mr. Bell. The Town- 
hall is deferred for a time. 

The market is spoken of as being excellently 
adapted to its purpose. It faces north and 
south, and consists of a central area, 130 x 80 ft., 
covered with an iron roof in two semi-circular 
‘pans, and supported only by three columns. It 
is glazed on the north side by Rendle’s 
a — with zinc on the south side. On 

‘© north are six butchers’ shops opening into 
the market, lined with glazed Br the floors 
being of wood blocks. There are two main en- 
trances to the market, north and south, enclosed 
by wrought-iron gates of elaborate design. 
There are also two other entrances past the 
fish stalls from the wholesale market. These, 
ie the shops facing the square, are enclosed 
/ Salmon & Barnes’s wood shutters. There is 

tow of shops facing the market square, having 
walnut fronts, and each with a cellar below, 
reached by a circular iron staircase. The whole 
pe of the market is cellared, and some diffi- 
a y was met with in the execution of the 

rs, Owing to the river passing 
across the site. It was, however successfully 
and temporarily diverted, and solid retaining 
walls built, between which it 
walls a : — flows, the 

8 above bei carried by iron gi as is 
the whole of the market floor, with brick arches, 
and paved with Lowe's patent concrete. 
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are convenient fish and game stalls on the west 
side, fitted up in a very complete manner, and 
outside there is a wholesale market, open at 
each end to the market square and to School- 
street, and glazed like the general market. 
Above the south and east fronts are a spacious 
and well-arranged set of offices, appropriated to 
the use of the Corporation, comprising Council 
chamber, 50 ft. by 20ft., Mayor’s parlour, com- 
mittee-room, offices for the borough sur. 
veyor and gas and water engineer, with 
lavatories, &c. On an upper floor are a 
number of spare rooms, part being used by 
the caretaker. Over the main entrance is a 
turret of teak and lead for a clock. The offices 
are reached by a separate entrance and staircase 
from the square, and those on the south front 
by a corridor, supported on ornamental iron 
cantilevers, with handrail and iron panels, from 
the market wall. 

The exterior is of Darwen stone, and is 
designed in a simple but effective Italian style 
to suit the material and surroundings. The 
interior is faced with the Silkstone Brick Com- 
panys buff bricks. Carving is introduced 
in the spandrels of main entrance arch, and in 
the coupled pilasters supporting main gable, in 
the tympanum of which are the town arms in 
bold relief; and in the panels of the centre 
window, over entrance, are the crests of the 
mayors in whose term of office the building was 
begun and completed, viz.: Aldermen Snape, 
J.P., and Green, J.P., all executed by Messrs. 
Gregg, of Darwen. The roofs are of green 
slates with red ridges. The ironwork of the 
basement was carried out by Messrs. Handyside, 
of Derby, and the roofs by Messrs. Goddard & 
Massey, of Nottingham. All the grates in 
offices are by Shorland, of Manchester. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Orrell & Son, 
of Over Darwen. Messrs. Haden & Co. supplied 
the zinc. Mr. A. D. Dawnay, M.I.C.E., acted 
as consulting engineer. The waterclosets, 
lavatories, and the whole of the sanitary 
appliances, were supplied and fixed by Mr. 
Stidder, of Southwark Bridge-road, London. 

The total cost of the building has been 
25,0001., including the heavy and expensive 
foundations not originally contemplated. 

Mr. Hobson Haigh efficiently acted as clerk 
of the works. 

We published a view and plan of the building 
in vol. xl., p. 344 (March 19, 1881). 

We may add that Messrs. Chubb & Son made 
the key intended for presentation to the Marquis 
of Hartington, who was to have opened the 
building, but was prevented doing so at the last 
moment. The key is of solid gold, and the letter 
H and the figures and coronet are enamelled in 
different colours, and four turquoises are placed 
at the four corners. The lock which secured 
the gates was an ornamental nickel-plated 
Chubb’s patent padlock. The key was made to 
the order of the architect. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
STENT v. HARRISON. 


THIs was an appeal (heard before the Lord 
Chief Justice and Lords Justices Lindley and 
Bowen on the 26th ult.) from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Manisty in favour of the plaintiff at 
a trial which took place before his Lordship 
without a jury. 


The plaintiff, who is an architect at Warminster, | p 


sued for commission upon the sale of Stainsbridge 
House, near Malmesbury. He alleged that he had 
brought the property to the notice of Mr. Edward 
Miles, who, in uence, became the purchaser 
at the price of 6,500 The claim was for a com- 
mission at the rate of 24 per cent. on the first 
5,0002., and 14 per cent. on the remaining 1,500/. 
The defendant, who is a member of the firm of 
, , & Harrison, the well - known 
was sole executor of the will of Mr. — 
whom i House passed at the 
his brother, Captain Cocte, in 1875. The 
ina hunting ange and afford- 
venient i uarters, Mr. 
a hun ety himself instructed Messrs. 
& Co. to sell the howfse. The plaintiff, in 
1875, received instructions from them to 
purchaser, Mr. Chubb, a solicitor at Malmes- 
ving already received similar instructions. 
advertised in the Times and other 
and the names of Messrs. Harrison 
appeared at the foot. Advertisements 
inserted in the local papers with the 
tiff’s name subscribed. On the 17th day of 
, 1875, Colonel Miles went to Chubb’s 
and made an application on bebalf of his 
. Mr, Edward Miles, with reference to a 
of Stainsbridge House. Mr. Chubb was 
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away from his office, and the clerk, not knowi 
that the culars with regard to the house aia 


in Mr. Chubb’s possession, wrote to tell M 
that Colonel Miles had called to ask about then” 


On the 18th of December, before Stent had rece; 
Chubb’s letter, Mr. Edward Miles went ood tee 
at the house, and two days afterwards wrote to Stent 
that, seeing the house still advertised in the local 
papers, he had gone over it and wished to have 
particulars. Stent then wrote to Messrs, Harrison 
asking them to consider about letting the house. 
Ultimately the house was purchased in 1876. Stent 
had been paid for the advertisements which he had 
~ eyo it was a on behalf of the 
no authority was given to Stent 

subscribe his name to the of - “ 
said t @ ordinary practice of house ts to 
advertise at their own expense, recouping hopielens 
out of their commission. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that actions like this 
must be very carefully watched. No doubt the 
work done by an agent entitling him to commissior 
-_ often —— a a he did was the 

a rom whi © purchase came tc 
be made, that was enough. It might be no more 
than a wave of the hand effecting an introduction, 
but if that brought about the purchase, the agent’s 
commission was payable. In the present case 
certainly ag Bagge had been done by the plaintiff. 
For himself, his Lordship thought he would not have 
come to the conclusion at which Mr. Justice Manist 
bad arrived, but there was one very material inci- 
dent which made him think it would be wrong to 
reverse the judgment. It could not be denied that 
Mr. Miles was a witness who would naturally have 
no leaning in favour of either side, and, on the 
whole, his evidence, though it was not very satis- 
factory, was distinctly to the effect that Stent had 
brought about the purchase. If the matter had 
rested on the advertisements only, his Lordship 
would have said the defendant was entitled to 
succeed. Either Stent had no authority to put his 
name to the advertisements in the local papers, or, 
if he had, it was not through them that the pur- 
chase was brought about. It seemed that the 
application made to Chubb had wrongly been com- 
municated to Stent by Chubb’s clerk, but that was 
not material. If Stent did the determining act 
which led to the purchase, his commission was pay- 
able. His Lordship could not say that Mr. Justice 
Manisty was not justified in coming to the conclusion 
that something had passed between the plaintiff and 
Mr. Miles which had had the effect of bringing 
about the relation between Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Miles which ultimately led to the purchase. He 
gave this judgment with reluctance, as he had 
personally a strong prejudice against these claims,— 
a prejudice which he hoped was not unfounded. 
He must reluctantly affirm the judgment appealed 


against. 
Lords Justices Lindley and Bowen concurred. 





PARR AND ANOTHER tv. SMITH. 


THIs was an action (tried on Monday last 
before Mr. Justice Manisty and a special jury) 
brought to recover a sum of 1411. for work done 
and services rendered as surveyors by the 
plaintiffs to the defendant in May, 1881. 


This was the second hearing of the case, the first 
trial, which had resulted in a verdict for the 
laintiffs for the full amount, having taken place 

fore Lord Justice Cotton and a special jury, at 
Maidstone, last December. Subsequently a new 
trial had been ordered, on the ground that this 
verdict was against the weight of evidence, and also 
on the sued misdirection. The defendant did 
not deny that he had employed the plantiffs to 
prepare sketches for two houses, with stable and 
coach-house, similar to the house of Mr. Waker, at 
Gravesend, but his case was that that they had 
agreed that the cost of the whole of the buildings 
should not exceed the limit of 1,200. or there- 
abouts. The defendant’s case was that the plans 
by the plaintiffs had been useless to him, 
the lowest tender obtained, when they had been 
submitted to public tender, having amounted to as 
much as 2.6382 He paid 10/. 10s. into Court in 
respect of their cause of action, so far as he admitted 
the same in his statement of defence. 

At the conclusion of — case, aah Ge 

His at 6s summed up, poin 

ter probability of the ig endant’s case as to his 

ving given the limit ; an 

The oem without leaving the box, returned a 
verdict for the defence. 

His Lordship thereupon gave judgment accord- 
ingly. 





KEELING t. BARGEN. 


In this case (tried in the City of London Court, 
before Mr. Gibbons, Deputy Judge) the plaintiff 
was Mr. Bassett Keeling, architect, King’s Arms- 
yard, who sued Mr. G. Bargen, restaurateur, Cullum- 
street, for 15/. 15s. for work and labour done in 
making a survey of premises in that street with a 
view to their being converted into a restaurant. 

Mr. R. Cooke, restaurant keeper, deposed that 
the defendant came to his place early in March, 
when he stated that he liked it very much, and 
asked the name of the architect. Witness told him 





that it was Mr. Keeling, to whom he afterwards 
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introduced the defendant for the purpose of the 
work now in dis being done. 

Mr. J. Marsden, clerk to the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Keeling, jun., proved the time occupied in making 
the survey; and Mr. E. J. Lowther, A.R.I.BA., 
said the charge was a very fair and reasonable one. 

The defence was that the plaintiff was never 
employed at all, and that the charge was excessive. 

His Honour held that the defendant must bave 
known perfectly well that the plaintiff was doing 
the work. Besides, when a first-class architect 
was employed, first-class prices must be paid. He 
accordingly found for the plaintiff, with costs. 








BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2.859. H. C. Tucker, Peterborough. Sash- 
weight attachments for sash-windows. June 17, 
1882. 

2.868. J. Thomas, Bangor. Apparatus for 
cutting or shaping stone. June 17, 1882. 

2.882. W. 8S. Laycock, Sheffield. Self-acting 
window-blind apparatus. June 19, 1882. 

2,935. A. Clark, London. Fire-proof screen 
for separating the stage from the auditorium of 
theatres, &c. June 20, 1852. 

2.940. P. Beddoe, London. Apparatus for 
supplying disinfectant to water-closets, 4c. 
June 21, 1882. 

2,961. J. Harsant, London. 
closets, &c. June 22, 1882. 

2,973. R. Boyle, London. 
buildings, &c. June 22, 1882. 


NCTICES TO PROCEED 


ave been given by the following applicants on 
he dates named :— 


June 20, 1882. 


746. F. F. Wintour, London. Ventilating 
apparatus. Feb. 16, 1882. 

1,065. J. Wetherilt, London. Blinds or screens 
for windows. March 6, 1882. 

2,420. W. 8. Morton, Edinburgh. Materials 
for covering and decorating wall-surfaces, &c. 
May 23, 1882. 

2,662. J. Davies, Kearsley Moor. Kilns for 
burning bricks, tiles, &c. June 7, 1882. 


June 23, 1882. 


850. J. Everard, Birmingham. Raising and 
owering Venetian and other blinds. Feb. 21, 
1882. 

888. TH. Sutcliffe, Halifax. Water-closets, &c. 
Feb. 23, 1882. 

889. J. C. Mewburn, London. Water-closets, 
&c. (com. by J. E. Boyle, Brooklyn, and H. 
Huber, New York, U.8.A.). Feb. 23, 1882. 

914. 8. S. Hellyer, London. Water-closets, 
urinals, &c. Feb. 25, 1882. 

956. C. D. Abel, London. Ventilating appa- 
ratus (com. by C. Oehlmann, Berlin). Feb. 27, 
1882. 

2,540. G. F. James, London. 
fire-grates. May 27, 1882. 


Flushing water- 


Ventilators for 


Furnaces or 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending June 24, 1882. 

4,949. W. F. Padwick, Redhill. Apparatus 
applicable to water cisterns, &c., for ensuring a 
supply of water during frost. 

This is a conical vessel, with a series of tubes inside, 
which is attached to the cistern, and to which heat is 
applied. (Pro. Pro.) Nev. 11,1881. Price 2d. 

5,023. P. G. Messenger, Loughborough. 
Apparatus for charging the syphons of water- 
closets and urinals, &c. 

In connexion with the 

; area, whi 


5,033. B. O’ Neill, London. Manufacture of 


This is made of Portland cement, blue lias cement, cinder 
or coke dust, and marble dust, mixed with water, and a 
little borax added. This is run into moulds, and allowed 
to set, then dried and polished. The blocks are then 
enamelled by successive coats of varnish, after each of 
which they are baked. Nov.17, 1881, Price 2d. 


5,039. T. Beddoe, London, Apparatus for 
disinfecting water-closets, &c. 
A globe is filled with the disinfecting liquid, whenc 
ae te the closet. (Pre. Prey vn, 17, 198k, 
rice 2d. 


5,040. J. B. Petter, Yeovil. Stoves and fire- 
places. 


These have a shell-shaped hood which contains the fuel, 


and the products of combustion 
shell, whence they are carried off 
Nov. 17, 1831. Price 6d. 

5,055. J. A. Davies, Ebbw Vale. 
ture of bricks. 

These are made from slaz and clay. The slag is sub- 
jected to a stream of water before it becomes cold, pul- 
verised, and then mixed with the clay. (Pro. Pro.) 
Nov. 18, 1881. Price 2d. 

5,078. G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin. Appa- 
ratus for diffusing liquids in the form of spray 
for cooling rooms, &c. — 

The liquid is forced out of a pipe in the form of spray by 
a small jet of steam. (Com. by P. Lochmann, Schkenditz, 
Germany.) (Pro. Pro.) Nov. 21, 1881. Price 2d. 


into the axis of the 
y flues to the chimney. 


Manufac- 








THE METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT ACT. 


Sir,—This Act confers greater powers on the 
Metropolitan Board to approve or refuse appli- 
cations for new streets and buildings. 

Is not this to the prejudice of the public? 
Would it not be more satisfactory for the 
Building Acts to be framed in definite terms, 
stating what may, and what may not, be done, 
without leaving many important points to the 
discretion of the Board, who may not be com- 
petent to judge, or, if they are, the time which 
would elapse from the application being made 
until the decision of the Board is quite uncer- 
tain, the applicant being entirely at the mercy 
of the Board, and often sufferirg loss through 
unnecessary delay. GEoRGE EDWARDS. 








TRAMWAYS. 


Sir,—Tram-car propulsion by steam or elec- 
tricity is now being discussed, and apparatus 
for accumulating a starting-force being devised. 
I would suggest the California endless-cable 
method of propulsion, which has certain advan- 
tages, amongst others, that at certain busy 
times of the day several passenger-cars can be 
hooked on to the brake-car, forming a train to 
accommodate any throng of passengers, instead 
of keeping them waiting, as under the present 
system. Of course, it necessitates a double line 
of rails for efficiency, the endless cable running 
in one direction in the one line, and in the 
opposite direction in the other line. The car or 
train is started by simply clamping on to the 
cable, which is always in motion at a certain 
speed, and stopped by unclamping and bringing 
to a stand-still with ordinary brake-power. The 
system is also in successful operation in 
Chicago, U.S.A. ALEX. BLAcK. 








SPINNING-ROOM VENTILATION. 


Sim,—In the Builder of last week (p. 785), 
reference is made to Koerting’s system of venti- 
lating cotton-spinning establishments. The prin- 
ciple as described is as follows :—* The introduc- 
tion of air which has passed through a column 
where a stream of water has been introduced by 
an appliance similar toa watering-pot.”” In a work 
recently published by the writer * (and which 
you did him the honour to favourably review), a 
description is given of a system of ventilation 
especially adapted for spinning-rooms, invented 
several years ago by M. Garlandat, of Paris. 
The principle of this invention, as recently and 
very successfully applied on the Continent, is 
similar in part to that described as Koerting’s 
system. The air is drawn by means of a fan 
from a purpose-made brick well, in which is fixed 
a perforated grid covered with a layer of coke ; 
and upon this, water of any desired temperature 
falls in a shower from a pipe having a rose 


‘| termination. The air is drawn through the 


shower of water and layer of coke into the fan 
(which is on Farcot’s double turbine principle), 
and then driven into a square box formed of 
sheet iron, in which is fixed another perforated 
grid or plate. Upon the surface of the latter is 
maintained a constant flow of water, the pressure 
of the air preventing the water from falling 
through the perforations. The air in its 
through the second flow of water becomes highly 
charged with aqueous vapour and entirely freed 
from suspended impurities and deleterious gases, 
and it is very effectual in preventing the 
sphere of the spinning-rooms from : 





Side, won & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 








INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS AND THE 
HOUSE-TAX. 


Srr,—We are covering au estete at Shadwe!l with 
industrial dwellings, and have had a demand made 
oe ike ade ek el ee 
taxes), tenant separately ; 
his name is on the rate-book, and his sent th eaten 
202. annum. We to the Commissioners 
of the district, but they were against us. 

In 1866 one of the industrial dwellings companies 
applied to the Treasury on this subject, and an order 
was made rendering such dwellings free from the 
tax ; but the Commissiovers ruled that this exemption 
does not apply to private individuals who may build 
these dwellings, but only to tions. 

As this is very unjust, and will increase the weekly 
rental of each tenant by about 2/1. per week, we 
shall be obhged if you will publish this letter in 
your columns ; and if there are any of your readers 
who are in the same position we shal! be glad if they 
will communicate with us, sothat we may make a 
joint remonstrance to the Treasury. 

Aldgate. AsuBy & Horner. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Srr,— Amongst the wide circle of your readers 
there must be many who are learned in early eccle- 


siastical matters, and could give informativn which 
just now would be of much incerest to many besides 
those who, like myself, are interested in the restora- 
tion of a small country church in Devonsbire, in 
which some curious discoveries have been made. 
Some of the points on which I seek information 


are :— 

1. The relative position in early times of priory 
to abbey. 

2. And of a small church-chapel being a depen- 
dency to either. 

3. Did the service in abbeys, &c., follow the 
‘‘use” of the didvese in which they were or 
had they a peculiar use of their own, did this 
also apply to the dependencies ! 

4. ff this should be so, what was the ‘‘use” of 
Sherborne at its founding in 998? 

5. Is there any known list of benefactions, or 
grants of land, X&c., received by the bishopric, or 
——— abbey of Sherborne? 

6. Was it not usual for small chapels, or shrines 
by the way side, to have affixed over the entrance 
the figure of the patron saint, of large size! And 
is there any special peculiarity about such in con- 
tradistinction to ordinary figures! 

Lzesiiz I, McK. 








TENDERS FROM BUILDERS. 


Sir,— Will you, or any of your readers, kindly 
inform me, through your Real ton if I can claim 
expenses, and to what extent, under the following 
circumstances !— 

I and another builder were asked to tender for 
additiozs to a building, and each one to write out 
his own specifications, the fplans being sent us. I 
sent in my tender, which proved to be the lowest, 
only I aliowed for a slate (as directed), the other 
builder for a tile, roof. Under the circumstances 
they thought it best to get out their own spevcifica- 
tions, and for us tender again, which I did, and was 
again the lowest, when they gave the job to my oppo- 
nent, no clause being i in the specifications 
that they did not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. JUSTICE. 








DISINFECTANT. 


Sir,—I should be much obliged if one of your 
readers could give me any information as to the best 
and cheapest way of making and employing per- 
chloride of iron for disinfecting and precipitating 
sewage. GEORGE RUSSELL. 


Mi h Public Buildings.—-At a 
special meeting of the Middlesbrough Town 
ge rg ea ult., a letter was read from 

archi of the proposed new public build- 
ings, Mr. Hoskins, of Darlington, respecting the 
execution of the work. The Mayor (Alderman 
Archibald) presided. Mr. Hosking said he 
would undertake to execute the work for 5 per 
cent. on his estimate, 68,0001., or upon the 
ascertained estimate for all portions of the 
building other than the Town-hall portion. 
This offer the Sub-Building Committee recom- 
mended the Council to accept. Alderman 
Williams moved that tenders be taken for the 
public buildings as a whole, and also for the 
Town-hall separately, and the other portions of 
the buildings, and that no decision be come to 
until such tenders shall have been received. 
Councillor Scupham seconded, and the motion 
Pct yg to8. At the close of 
ings a petition signed by five mew- 
bers of the Council was handed M4 the Mayor 
requesting him to call another special meeting 
to the resolution above agreed to. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


‘grlisle —A number of gentlemen are about 
to form & company for ar and “ on 
, Corn Exchange in Carlisle, ey Bare 

king whether the Corporation would, 
written asking ; 

, each event, be willing to transfer the corn- 

ket from the public street to the new Corn- 

marke : ‘ 
Exchange, and if so upon what terms. Their 
letter was referred to the Tolls Committee for 
consideration. The suggested site of the pro- 
posed building is upon the Viaduct. 

Silloth—Last week Mr. Walker (general 
manager), Mr. Carswell (chief engineer), Mr. 
Boyd (resident engineer, Carlisle), Mr. Meik 
(engineer for the new dock) for the North 
British Railway Company; and Messrs. Scott | 
and Middleton, contractors, assembled to view 
the site of the new dock, and to consider the 
feasibility of altering and increasing its shape 
and size. They finally agreed to increase its 
area from five and a quarter to six and a half 
acres, and to considerably contract the original 
width and greatly increase the length. 

Tynemouth.—At @ meeting of the Building 
Committee held on Tuesday, Mr. P. J. Messent 
in the chair, it was found that, in consequence 
of the numerous applications for space, the 
buildings comprising the winter garden, 
aquarium, terraces, arcades, skating-rink, &c., 
were not sufficiently large to meet the require- 
monts of the coming Marina Exhibition. The 
committee, therefore, instructed the architect, 
Mr. W. Glover, Market-street, Newcastle, to 
prepare plans and advertise for tenders for the 
erection of additional buildings with a floor 
area of about 20,000 superficial feet, so ar- 
ranging the new buildings that they could be 
still further increased should the exigencies of 
the exhibition require it. 

Workington.—A new coal-drop has been com- 
pleted in the Lonsdale Dock. It has the advan- 
tage of discharging ten tons each drop instead 
of three tons, as is the case with the old drops ; 
but it is so constructed that with a simple 
arrangement of the back weights it can be ad- 
justed to drop three or more tons. This arrange- 
ment can be executed in less than a minute. 
Mr. R. Hodgson, of Workington. and Messrs. 
Cowan and Sheldon, of Carlisle, had the con- 
tract, under the inspection of Mr. J. G. Dees, of 
Whitehaven. The work cost about 8001. 

Weston-super-Mare.—Mr. E. T. Dew's new 
residence, now being erected upon the Espla- 
nade, will be one of the finest buildings of its 
class in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
most of the position has been made by Messrs. 
Hans Price & Wooler, the architects. The type 
of architecture chosen by them is French 
Classic. It is built in its three principal fagades 
wholly of Bath stone, the high Mansard roofs 
being covered with blue Welsh slates. The 
carving has been entrusted to Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter, and is now being executed by trained 
members of that artist’s staff, under the im- 
mediate direction of his foreman, Mr. James 
Steele. The general contractor for the work 
is Mr. S. Vowels, of Swiss-road, Weston-super- 

are. 

Willenhall.—At a meeting of the Willenhall 
Local Board on the 19th ult., the Sewerage 
Committee, comprising the whole Board, pre- 
sented a Report, in which it was stated that it 
would be absolutely n to ire from 
the Earl of Lichfield thirty-five acres of land for 
the purpose of carrying out a system of sewer- 
age for the town. A letter had been received 
from the London and North-Western Railway 
Company , complaining that their culverts were 
poliated by the sewage from Willenhall, and a 
notice had also been received from the Birming- 
ham Town Council to the effect that two months 
hence & summons would be obtained from the 
Walsall County Court against the Board for 
allowing the river Tame to be polluted with 
shietien of Re D. W. Lees, in moving the 
which b - Sve: report, referred to the pressure 
G mn put upon them by the Local 
i mmenh Board for the last six or seven years 
adopt a system of sewerage for the town. In 

» & Sewerage Committee was formed to 
consider the sewerag question, and they came 
the conclusion that the downward intermit- 
= system would be tke best, for land could 
._.erocured, and the present committee saw no 
bole, 60, differ from that opinion. Land 

“Onging to the Earl of Lachfield wes inspected 





“t the time, and it was considered as in every | tion 


P.. Suitable, but the negotiations for the pur- 


“| 


\other improvements. The outlay will be pro- 
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necessary jthat something should be done to 
sewer the town>—The Chairman (Mr. J. C. 
Tildesley) seconded the motion and after some 
discussion it was agreed to. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


W hitbeck.—The ancient church of Whitbeck, 
in Cumberland, has just undergone a thorough 
repair, and been re-opened for worship by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. The stracture has been 
completely restored. The old roof has been 
replaced by a new one, the timbers being of 
pitch-pine stained and varnished, and covered 
with Buttermere slate. The west wall, bell- 
gable, and north wall have been taken down 
and rebuilt, the walling and dressing being of 
St. Bees stone. All the windows were also 
taken out and replaced with new glazed lead 
windows, cathedral glass being used. The 
high-backed pews and “ three-decker” pulpit 
have given way to open pitch-pine benches and 
modern oak pulpit and reading-desk. The 
chancel has been altered, and the floor laid with 
encautic tiles in place of the former stone flags, 
and a new oak altar-rail has been put in with 
iron standards; while a portion of the west end 
has been screened off fora vestry. 

Penkridge.—The parish church of Penkridge, 
Staffordshire, is now in course of restoration. 
Since the beginning of May, when the work 
was commenced, the plaster has been removed 
from the north wall, the stone underneath being 
found in fairly good condition, but in places 
sadly injuried by the erection of the galleries. 
The woodwork of the seats was found in many 
places to be completely rotten, so that, if not 
now, it would have been necessary, sooner or 
later, to repair this portion of the fabric. At 
the same time the tower arch, which had been 
bricked up, has been pierced, displaying the 
west window, one of the beanties of the charch. 
During the clearing out of the church one or 
two objects of interest have been found ; some 
ancient encaustic tiles here and there, and three 
slabs marking the resting-places of those whose 
names are inscribed on them. Oneof these lies 
near the centre pillar of the nave on the south 
side, of which sufficient of the inscription is 
visible to mark the spot as the vault of the 
Egginton family of Redbaston, whose mural 
tablet may be seen over the south porch. 
Another is near the south-east pillar of the 
nave, and a third is under tke site of the 
Teddesley pew, and marks the burial-place of 
Edward Littleton, late of Pileton, and Susanna 
hie wife, who died respectively in 1704 and 
1722. These two evidently lie in a vault which 
extends from under the west window of the 
south aisle, the entrance to which is distinguish- 
able from the inside of the vault in which lie 
the bodies of the last Sir E. Littleton and 
Frances his wife, which was laid bare when the 
old woodwork was removed. 

Sedgley —A Vestry meeting has been held 
at Sedgley for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of carrying out a number of 
alterations and improvements at Sedgley parish 
church, which have been in contemplation for 
some time past. The Rev. William Griffiths, 
vicar, submitted plans showing that it was in- 
tended to pull down the side galleries, take 
down the present pews, and substitnte new 
and more commodious seats; remove the organ 
from the western gallery, and put it near the 
chair seats; provide new heating - apparatus, 


after the position of reading-desk and pulpit, | age 


besides a number of other improvements. It 
was resolved to apply for a faculty to carry out 
the works. It was stated that 6001. would be 

Clevedon.—It has been decided to reseat 
Christ Church with oak fittings, to introduce 
several stained-glass windows, and to make 


vided for subscription, and the whole will 
form a sate to a former incumbent, the 


Rev. G. Weare Braikenridge. The architect 
engaged is Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


No'tingham.—The foundation-stone of 
Congregational Church, at Park Hill, Notting: 
ham, was laid on the 15th ult., by Mr. Arnold 
Morley, M.P. for the borough. The new charch 
is planned to seat 460 adults on the ground- 
floor, and is arranged with a view to future en- 
largement. It consist of a nave and side 
aisles, divided by stone columns and arches, the 
latter supporting a clearstory. The style is 
fourteenth-century Gothic. “The building is 
necessarily lighted mainly from the roof, and 
hence the side aisles are made narrow, and the 
clearstory becomes the most characteristic 
feature in the interior. The nave ceiliug is 
arched, but low-pitched and boarded, and ig 
broken by ornamental arched roof principals. 
The plastering of the walls is relieved by dress- 
ings and arches in stone and red brick. Exter- 
nally, the materials used are Loughborough red 
bricks, with Mansfield and Ancaster stone 
dressings. In the rear of the church are a 
lecture-room for 150 persons, and two vestrics. 
The contractors are Messrs. G. Bell & Son, of 
Nottingham, and the architect is Mr. J. Tait, of 
Leicester. 

Congregational Church Extension.—It is stated 
that a gentleman who does not wish his name 
to transpire has offered, through the Jubilee 
Fand Committee, to give 1,0001. per annum for 
five years for Congregational Church extension 
in London, on condition that 9,0001. a year be 
raised in addition, or 2,0001. per annum for five 
years, if 18,000/. additional be raised; or to 
supplement in the same proportion any sum 
raised for new work in London less than the 
sums above mentioned; and, further, to give 
1001. for every Congregational Hall, up to 
twenty, erected in London. 

Wigton.—Five memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and schoolroom here have 
been laid. The site which has been bought is 
96 ft. by 54 ft. in width. It has been laid out 
so that the chapel stands in front, facing the 
street, and behind are the schools, class-room, 
and vestry. The interior space of the chapel 
itself will be 60 ft. in length by 32 ft. 6 im. in 
width, and it is estimated to seat about 300 
worshippers, but this space can be added to if 
occasion requires, by taking down a screen 
which will be put up to separate the school 
from the chapel. The contractor for the joiner’s 
work is Mr. William Foster, of Wigton, Mr. Jos. 
Moore, of Wigton, taking the builder’s portion. 
Mr. Ranger, of Lendon, is the architect. 

Keith (N.B.).—On the 22nd of June tho 
foundation-stone of a new Episcopal Church in 
course of erection at Keith was formally laid 
by Miss Gordon Duff, of Drummuir. The 
church is to be in the old Scottish Gothic style 
of architecture, and is designed by Mr. Alex. 
Ross, architect, Inverness. The building is 
intended to accommodate 300 persons, and will 
cost about 2.4001. On plan it consists of nave, 


tower, chancel, organ-chamber, vestry, and 
heating-chamber. The tower is prepared for a 
peal of bells. 








Hooks. 
Art in Everything. By Henay Fawcerr. 
London: Heulston & Sons. 1582. 

T'u1s small volume consists of essays originally 
published in the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
We fear the author is a good deal behind the 
In his preface we meet again the old 
superstition, which we really thought was dead 
by this time, that the stems and branches of 
trees suggested the Gothic shaft and vaulting; 
and the rest of the references to architecture 
show about the degree of acquaintance with the 
subject which might have been expected from 
such a commencement. In regard to subjects 
unconnected with architecture there are remarks 
which may have served to suggest passing 
reflections to the readers of the periodical in 
which they appeared, but we certainly cannot 
think them worth republishing. 














Brighton.—The new peal of six bells cast | 


‘for the Promotion of Social Science. 


for the parish church of St. Peter’s, Brighton, 
and suspended in the tower of that edifice by | 
Messrs. Warner & Son, were, on St. Peter's 


VARIORUM. 
« Traxsacttons of the National Association 


Dublin 

London: Longmans, Green, & 
This volume will be found to 
information and 


Meeting, 1881. 
Co. 1882.” 
contain a large amount of 





29). rung for the first time. The dedica- 
ae, Gatles tha held on Thursday, at noon, 





“hase fell through. Tt 
the face of the pressure from Win 


2431. ig wanted. 


opinion in respect of the various subjects 


with a supplementary service in the evening. | treated of by the several departments of the 


The cost of the new bells is 750l., of wae 


Association. The objection we have to take is 
that the publication is delayed too long. Nearly 
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eight months have elapsed since the Dublin 
meeting, the i of which it records, 
so that the interest felt in it is greatly weak- 
ened. Twoor three monthswould seem to be 
ample time in which to produce it.——Messrs. 
Lo , Green, & Co. announce a second 
edition of “ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,” 
by J. O. Halliwell - Phillipps, F.R.S. The 
object of this work is to furnish the reader, 
in a plainly - written narrative, with details 
of all that is really known respecting the 
life of Shakspeare: random conjectures and 
wsthetic fancies being excluded. Mr. 
Michael Reynolds’s long - promised book on 
the subject of Continuous Railway Brakes 
will be published this week by Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Co., of Stationer’s-hall-court.——— 
“ Fun’s Comical Creatures,” drawn by Ernest 
Griset (Fun Office, Fleet-street), shows some 
really comical creatures, accompanied by corre- 
sponding letterpress——The Oracle gives the 
following lively sketch of the life of James 
Wyatt, the architect :—James Wyatt was born 
at Burton, in Staffordshire, about 1743, of a 
respectable family. Having been brought to 
the notice of Lord Bagot, then ambassador to 
Rome, he accompanied that nobleman to Italy, 
where he had the advantages of such studies 
that on his return to his native country he 
found himself without a professional rival. 
He was often heard to say that he had with 
his own hand measured every part of the 
dome of St. Peter, and that, too, at the risk of 
his life, lying on his back on a ladder swung 
horizontally, without cradle or side rail, over a 
void of 300 ft. At Venice he was the pupil for 
two years of Viscentini, architect and painter : 
some of his architectural paintings executed at 
this period were considered to equal any by 
Panini. At the age of twenty, Wyatt returned 
to London, where he was employed to build the 
Pantheon in Oxford-street, which was then con- 
sidered a model of symmetry and tasteful deco- 
ration. Never, perhaps, was so high a reputation 
in the arts obtained by a first effort. Appli- 
cations now poured in on Wyatt from all parts 
of the United Kingdom and from the Continent. 
The Empress of Russia gave her ambassador 
carte blanche to induce Wyatt to settle at St. 
Petersburg, but, unfortunately for English 
architectural antiquities, Wyatt declined the 
offer of the munificent Catherine. On the 
death of Sir William Chambers he was 
appointed Surveyor General to the Board of 
Works, which was followed by appointments 
to almost all the important effices connected 
with his profession in the Government Depart- 
ments, and, a dispute having arisen in the 
Royal Academy, which induced Mr. West to 
resign the president’s chair, Wyatt obeyed the 
King’s command to fill the vacant office, which, 
however, he restored to Mr. West the following 
year. Among his chief works were a palace 
at Kew, Fonthill Abbey, Bulstrode, Doddi n 
Liall, Hanworth Church, alterations in the old 
House of Lords, and in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Windsor. Although educated as what was 
then known as a Classic or “ Roman” archi- 
tect,” and making his successful début in 
England in that style of art, yet he after- 
wards revived in this country the long- 
neglected “beauties of Gothic Architecture,” 
as far as he could appreciate them, which 
was not very far—witness the splendid stained 
glass broken out of the windows of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and flung by the cartload into the 
river, and replaced by cold, bald, staring white 
glass (a deed which Thomas Cromwell with his 
spoliators or Oliver Cromwell with his Ironsides 
might have had the credit of), the tombs torn 
out of their appropriate places and arranged 
symmetrically down the centre of the nave; 
witness again lovely Hurstmonceux Castle, or 
rather the shell of it, for that is all the zeal and 
bad taste of Mr. Wyatt has left—Grinling 
Gibbons’ carvings, coloured glass, in fact, all 
the interior, gone; witness, indeed, the “ emi- 
nent one’s” chef-d’euvre, that gingerbread 
Gothic conglomeration of unfulfilled architec- 
tural promises at Fonthill. Mr. Wyatt died on 
3rd September, 1813, from the effects of a fall 
from a iage. The Kew Palace has been 
pulled down, so has Fonthill Abbey, and the old 
House of Lords burnt. 





Royal Albert Hall.— Madame Christine 
Nilsson will sing in an Opera and Ballad Con- 
cert to be given here this, Saturday 
July ist, ag well as Miss Patti Winter, Madame. 
Trebell, Mr, Maas, Mr Maybrick, and others. 


Miscellanea. 


Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.— The annual 
meeting of the municipal and sanitary engi- 
neers of the Midland district was held on the 
17th ult., at Goole, when Mr. E. Pritchard, ex- 
president, of London and Birmingham, presided 
at the meeting, held at the Lowther Hotel. Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, borough surveyor, Barnsley, read 
a paper on “ Extraordinary Trafficon Highways 
by Traction Engines, and the Loads they draw.” 
A paper, prepared by Mf. James Hall, borough 
surveyor, Stockton, on the relative cost of 
macadamised roads and paved streets, was next 
read, in Mr. Hall’s absence, by Mr. Tudor 
(Goole), after which the two rs were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Wheeler (Boston), Mr. Tudor, 
Mr. Cross (Dewsbury), Mr. Escott (Halifax), 
Mr. Gamble (Grantham), Mr. Whitlow (Sowerby 
Bridge),and the chairman. Mr. Taylor having 
replied, a vote of thanks was accorded to those 
who prepared the papers. The members of 
the association present then visited and in- 
spected the hydraulic coal-boat lift, the North- 
Eastern Railway hydraulic swing bridge over 
the river Ouse, and the new dock, and after- 
wards dined together. 

Cost of the Electric Light.—In reply to 
inquiries, we have been favoured by Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers, of Ludgate-hill, with some 
details respecting the electric light as employed 
upon their establishment. The dynamo machine 
is worked by an Otto gas engine of 12-horse 
power, which is, however, far in excess of what 
is required for the existing lights, and will be 
amply sufficient for a number of incandescent 
lamps which are about to be fitted up in the 
counting-house, private office, and fitting-rooms. 
The engine and ps require no skilled super- 
intendence, and are attended to by the head 
porter. There are altogether twenty Jabloch- 
koff arc lights, five of which are in the front, 
and the remainder are employed to light up 
4,000 square feet of space inside. Each lamp 
has an illuminating power of 378 candles, equal 
to thirty-five ordinary gas burners, as verified 
by the scientific staff of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The Jablochkoff “ candles’”’ cost for 
each lamp one penny per hour, and the gas con- 
sumed by the Otto engine costs also one penny 
per lamp per hour. The total expense per 
annum is 150l,, the lighting of the premises 
averaging three hours each night.— Warehouse- 
men and Drapers’ Trade Journal, 

The Electric Sun Lamp.—The “ Lampe- 
Soleil’ of M. Clere and M. Bureau, of Brussels, 
was exhibited on Saturday, in the vaults of the 
Royal Exchange. The peculiarity of this lamp 
is that it combines the principles of the arc and 
the incandescent lights. Into a small block of 
marble two carbons are inserted at an angle of 
40 degrees, and the electric arc is produced at 
the extremities of these carbons, which are 
concealed in a space formed by the hollowing 
ont of the under side of the block. The arc 
light makes the marble incandescent, reducing 
it to chalk, and the effect of the combination is 
a steady, sun-like illumination, radiating from 
a considerable surface, and singularly free from 
the unpleasant quality of casting strong shadows. 
The carbons fall by gravitation, and therefore 
no machinery is required to regulate them as 
they are consumed. One advantage claimed 
for the Lampe-Soleil “ is that, if the current be 
stopped, the lamp is not at once extinguished, 
the incandescent marble giving out light for a 
few minutes by itself.” M. Garnier, architect of 
the Paris Opera House, in the foyer of which 
the Lampe-Soleil has been used, says, “ C’est, 
selon moi, la plus belle lamiére qui puisse atre 
employée pour l’éclairage des ceuvres d’art et 
des galeries de luxe.”’ 

A Memorial of the late Dean of York.— 
There has just been erected in the east aisle of 
the south transept of York Minster a monument 
in honour of Dr. Duncombe, Dean of York from 
1858 to 1880. It is of Caen stone, and is in 
the Decorated style of architecture. The effigy 
of the late Dean, of white marble, has been 
executed by Mr. Boehm. 

Greenock 


House Joiners’ Wages.—The 


Greenock house-joiners are at present ome. 
for an increase of 4d. per Pang es 


(63d. hour). It is 
wages per stated that the 


has already been 
ree y granted by several of 


|, Boyal -— The President 


and 
Council have i cards of invitation for 





Wednesday, the Sth of July. 


[Jury 1, 1882. 


School of Science and Minez.—Mr. Mun- 
della, M.P., delivered in the lecture-theatre at 
South K Museum, on Saturday, the 
awards by the students of the Norma] 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines 
since its establishment in its present form. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, dean of the new institution, 
sketched the hi of the two schools, which 
were united and re-organised, less than a year 

to form the present institution. The result. 
of the change would be greater efficiency. It 
was, he remarked, lamentable to find how the 
ordinary methods of education in what was 
called literature, but often was not literature, 
pretended to teach science, but really impeded 
it. They accustomed people so largely to take 
statements on credit, that the persons taught 
could not see for themselves. The institution 
had already 198 students, and might be ex- 
pected to reach a vigorous manhood. Mr. Mun- 
della, having distributed the awards, expressed 
gratification at the admirable usefulness of the 
school. Commenting on the need for science- 
teaching, he said that England had been far 
behind her neighbours in this matter, and he 
was glad that our manufacturers were begin- 
ning to realise the fact. The efforts and lavish 
expenditure of Continental countries,—France 
and Germany especially,—within the last ten 
years were astonishing. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Technical Education would probably 
make not only an interesting but a startling 
report; but he did not fear that England would 
be unable to meet the circumstances of the 
case, and to continue holding her own with 
regard to industrial progress. Less than thirty 
years ago there was no systematic scientific 
instruction in the country; but now 1,500 
teachers and 70,000 students were receiving 
grants from the Science and Art Department. 
Two hundred teachers visited South Kensington 
yearly at the expense of the Government and 
for educational purposes, and in addition there 
were 200 students in this institution, many of 
whom had chosen the teaching profession. Col. 





Besides the permanent collection of pictures, 
there are at present three additional exhibitions 
to be seen, each of great interest, in this gal- 
lery. The latest of these comprises fifty-three 
sketches and drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., which have been lent for exhibition for 
the instruction of art students by the trustees 
of the National Gallery. In another room are 
some hundreds of sketches and drawings by the 
late W. G. Herdman, illustrative of old Liver- 
pool, and in a third room are exhibited the de- 
signs of thirty-nine artists and sculptors who 
have competed for the bas-reliefs for the panels 
of St. George’s Hall. Touching the latter, “A 
atonal ” writes to the Daily Post expressing 
satisfaction at the announcement that the com- 
mittee who have the matter in hand are about 
to ask the assistance of an artist of the highest 
standing to aid them in awarding the prizes. It is 
said that several of the designs or models have 
been sent in in total disregard of the prescribed 
scale or size published by the council in their 
printed instructions. This was “ one-fourth of 
the full size of the carving.” These designs, it 
is urged by “A Competitor,” ht never to 
have been received, and he urges their elimina- 
tion at once. 
Borough Surveyorship, Blackburn.—<At 
a meeting of the General Purposes Committee 
of the Blackburn Corporation on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, C.E., Borough Surveyor of 
Stafford, was appointed to the borough sur- 
veyorship of Blackburn, vacant through the 
resignation of Mr. Bryan, who has become 
engineer to the East London Water Company. 
Mr. M‘Callum has filled his present post for six 
years, and was previously engaged as assistant 
to the borough and water engineer of Liverpool. 
The salary of the post conferred upon him is 
5001. per annum. The chief works carried out 
at Stafford rage | his surveyorship have been 
the construction of the weir at Stafford Mill and 
the Walton Walk; the cleansing and deepening 
of the river Sowe; the erection of the Broad 
idge ; the erection of Meadow Bridge; 
n of the Wragge Museum, Free 
Library and Publio Reading-room, and School 
of Art; the preparation of plans for the main 
oe of the borongh, and the partial carry- 
ng of the same; the preparation of the 


for supplying the town with water from 





Sherbrook (Cannock Chase); and 
ont of Coton Field and eaieg Hell 
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Proposed Dock 

—Increased dock is being 
jemanded here, and — sites for 4 — 
ock have been spoken of, them 
= behind Rossend, the geneent *idel yg ae 
and the ballast depot beyond Cromwell Dyke, 
Rey pe yy 
forming the subject of a y wesars. mee 
(.E., Edinburgh, the engineers of the existing 
dock. A somewhat novel proposal has just 
been put into shape by the resident harbour 
engineer, Mr. R. Henderson. Mr. Henderson 
has prepared a plan of a dock entirely apart 
from the present harbour, and situated on the 
east side of the town, where about 24 ft. or 
95 ft. water might be had. Ite chief features 
are as follow :—The entrance would be found 
off the point of the Lamerlaws, and the last 
outer pier founded on the Henchboy Rock, 
where the depth of water at ebb tide is about 
lifathom. An entrance basin stretches 800 ft., 
with a width at the pier-heads of 250 ft. From 
this basin steamers could be admitted into the 
dock at almost all states of the tide, by a lock 
400 ft. long. The area of the dock would be 
11} acres, affording ample space for four 
hydraulic coal-loading hoists, besides a large 
amount of quay room for import traffic. Esti- 
mates of the cost of the ing have not 
yet been accurately calculated, but it is thought 
that the whole works and equipment could be 
carried out for 300,0001. 

The Society of Arts.—On Wednesday 
afternoon the one hundred and twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Society of Arts took 
place at the rooms of the society, John-street, 
Adelphi, when Sir Frederick Bramwell, the 
chairman of the council, read his annual address. 
The chairman said that of all the subjects with 
which the public mind has been lately much 
exercised, perhaps none (of a non-political cha- 
racter) had givcn rjse to so much controversy 
as the Channel Tunnel; and the importance of 
ready inter-communication of nations in its 
bearing upon art, manufactures, and commerce 
will, the council believe, have amply justified 
their invitation to Sir Edward Watkin to open 
a discussion on the subject before the society. 
Electricity in all its forms, especially that of 
street lighting, had engaged the special atten- 
tion of the society. The number of members 
of the society still continued to increase. 
During the year {273 members had been re- 
moved from their list by death or resignation. 
In the same period 373 had been elected. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 100. The 
total number of life and subscribing members 
and institutions in union which subscribe to the 
society from their own fands was 3,429. 

The Coffee Tavern Movement, — Lord 
Zetland has just erected a new coffee tavern at 
Richmond, Yorkshire. Some three or four 
years since, Lady Zetland, who takes a great 
interest in the movement, determined to try the 
experiment on a small scale, and one of a new 
range of shops then being built was taken for 
the purpose, and shortly opened. 
The result proved that it was widely appreciated, 
and on market days the place has been generally 
uncomfortably crowded, so much so that about 
‘year ago his Lordship determined to erect a 
building specially designed and for a 
coffee tavern on a larger scale. e new 
Premises have just been opened; they are 
pe out in a style of architecture which 
= onises with the quaint and picturesque old 
‘orkshire town, and stand prominently facing 
the broad open space in King-street. Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, N ewcastle-on-Tyne, were the 
architects for the former ag well as for the 
present buildings, 

' rtford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
pwoductory Co tional Chapel was laid 
nibs, Dartford, on the 21st ult. The 
said widing ig planned to seat about 300 per- 
raaie with vestry, kitchen, and infants’ class- 
re and will be built of red brick, with Bath 
timber 88088, Covered with tiles. The roof 
climate fittings are of pitch pine. The 

cost of the building is upwards of 
= ren The works are being executed by 
dene, nayiat & Son, of Rochester, from the 
signs of Mr. John Sulman, architect, of 
No. 1, Furnival’s Inn, Lond : 

Sevenoaks. : —_ . : 

—In this favourite and increasing 
pi etbourhood, a estate, overlooking 
apineton Park, has just been o} up for 
afd dro uTPoses. The contractor for the roads 


: was Mr. W. J, Cannon- 
stheg ? 
PoMter, Sevesocksee? 8° MUFVeyor, Mr. 
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A Self-winding 

the Society of Arts says:—“In September last 
& new perpetual clock was put up at the Gare 
du Nord, Brussels, in such a position as to be 
fully exposed to the influence of wind and 
weather; and, although it has not since been 
touched, it has continued to keep good time 
ever since. The weight is kept constantly 
wound up bya fan placed in achimney. As 
soon as it approaches the extreme height of its 
course, it actuates a break, which stops the 
fan; and the greater the tendency of the fan 
to revolve, so much the more strongly does the 
brake act to prevent it. A simple pawl arrange- 
ment prevents a down-draught from exerting 
any effect. There is no necessity for a fire, as 
the natural draught of a chimney or pipe is 
sufficient ; and if the clock is placed out of doors, 
all that is required is to place it above a pipe, 
16 ft. or 20 ft. high. The clock is made to work 
for Poigiseen 9 0 hours after being wound up, so 
as to provide for any temporary sto ; but 
by the addition of ; wheel or re “path be 
made to go for eight days after cessation of 
winding. The inventor, M. Auguste Dardenne, 
a native of Belgium, showed his original model 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, but has since 
considerably improved upon it. 

—The new public baths have 
been opened. The swimming-bath is 80 yards 
long by 15 broad, and varies in depth 
from 3 ft. to 6ft. Gin. It is lined entirely 
with blue brick, and is faced with asphalte. 
The water-supply is continuous, a stream con- 
stantly passing through the bath. The water 
is filtered before entering the bath. At the 
north end is a large dressing-shed, and closets, 
&c., andat the south end are a dwelling-house for 
the overlooker, a large refreshment-room, and 
private dressing-boxes for season-ticket holders. 
The area of ground is enclosed by a fence 8 ft. 
high. The absence of any river near Kettering 
makes this bath a great boon to the public, 
who are using it very freely. The contract for 
the works was taken by Mr. Barlow, builder, of 
Rothwell, who has carried them out under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, of Kettering and Melton- 
Mowbray. The total outlay is about 1,5001. 

Francois on, a Swiss landscape 
painter of some note, died early in June, at 
Geneva, where, seventy-five years ago, he was 
born. He belonged to the school of Genevan 


painters which, under the influence of Rousseau, 
Horace Benedict, Saussure, and Toepffer, sought 
its inspiration in the history of the Helvetic 
Confederation and in the grand scenery of the 
Alps. 


th Kensington.—<A two-light Munich 


window by Messrs. Mayer & Co. has just been 
placed in St. Mary’s Church, Boltons, Kensing- 
ton. It represents Christ consoling the women 
and the Angel at the Sepulchre, illustrating 
the text “ Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” —Psalm xxx. 5. 


The Soulptor’s Libel Case.—The remark- 


able case of Belt v. Lawes, which has for some 
days been engaging the public interest, was on 
Wednesday last adjourned, owing to exigencies 
of circuit business, to the 3rd of November next. 
The plaintiff's case is not yet concluded. 


St. Paul’s, Hammersmith.—The founda- 


tion stone of the new parish church for Ham- 
mersmith will be laid this Saturday, July 1, by 


Prince Leopold. 
A Gold Medal has been awarded to Messrs. 


F. W. Reynolds & Co. for their exhibit of wood- 

working machinery at the New Zealand Exhi- 

bition, Christchurch. 
Zealand 


New Exhibition, 1882.—A gold 


medal has been awarded to Messrs. Elliman, 


Sons, & Co., of Slough, for their royal embroca- 


tion for horses and cattle. 











TENDERS s 

ustrial dwellings, Maroon-street, Stepney, for 

ban dumeae Deedee}. r. W. H. Serymgour, architect. 
SS es 
ow a 5350 0 0 
DOWNS ..ccceccscesccsnereececaeeeers oon 2 
So tp aanenmenananae a a 
John Chi ee 330 0 0 

William Watson (accepted)'.........»+ 4,564 0 





re me 8, Westminster chamtr Victoria-street. uan- | for 
Halday & Greeoword, Brixton (esepted) £1,000 0 0 








Toned 


For Broakgurme Sewerage Works, Messrs, Omith & 


Ava, OTT Botterill, London (acpepted). 


Clock.—The Journal of 








For drainage of ag College, Birmingham 
. be , . Mr. E. 
minstor ern os 
ones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham...... £585 0 0 
Hana & Lewis, Birmingham eesvesccees 411 0 0 
ennington & ce rminghem -~ 05 0 0 
W. Robbins Warwick ilnapsiiesiontiass ” 305 0 0 
JM. Sith, Westminsion "300 0 9 
: Sons, Birmingham ...... 349 0 
John ell, Leamington (accepted) iets 345 0 4 





For irs, St. Paul’s Industrial School Mile 
’ . , End, 
Mewes. 1. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall 


J. H. Johnson, Limehouse (accepted). £290 0 0 
For warming and ventilating, by their ne hydro-calori 
—— the new a a Church and Schools, 
—— eae - J. PB, Pritchett, Darlington, 
J. Weeks & Co., Chelsea .................. £300 90 0 

For erection"of class-rooms to the St. John’ Nati 
Schools, Westminster. H. W. Budd, architect, a. vine 


cent-square :— 
Lamble (accepted) ..., 

















) inesreaneunttines £704 0 0 
For repairs to the r Arms i 
Brewery Co., Bow. H.W Budd, architett et 
SEN 0b conlldtpdiestuniisines sanantonio. £138 0 0 
TE | EE Ra a ae 127 0 0 
A UD iid ince 118 0 @O 
a... 2 eer &1l 0 





For alterations at the E ise, Lor 
Buda, architect :— ee ee: aw. 








Fe SESE eR ee ae ee £130 0 0 
Pem sialintiiieaantilbacichindiitadtbieatilaiiaiiie. 122 0 O 
IEE RE Aaa 117 0 0 

Secs pnetensendptinssendncudenbbéndscneccsoccecce 108 0 90 





For certain works at Nos. 9 and 10, Brunswick 
Blackfriars-road. Mr. Charles Teague, architect .— = 


Artus ...,..... shdibiniaslinianitadiiaiiaineigicidedtni ais £120 0 0 
Dorling Silihstinettdeincinntentiinssnidtadaniiahies 9% 0 0 
Gilbert (accepted) ..................cccccsees 740 °0 





For alterations, new billiard-room, &c., 17, Cumberland 
terrace, Regent’s Park. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect. 
Great George-street, Westminster, and — Wycombe :— 

SI diincnienncnneebinicovoucde FRIES 1,622 14 0 
Holland & Hannen ..,...........0..0..0008 1364 0 0 
Perkins (accepted) .............ccccccecces 1,132 0 0 





For new conservatory at 17, Cumberland-terrace, Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, architect :— 








Holland & Veal at Li RASA Fe 313 0 ¢ 
ERE RII ARES Ts a 7 0 @ 
I ihinictiiitincibitticibiiacahnaraistneen sas 220 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to 14, Park-place-villas, Maida-hill. 
Mr. J. Farrer, architect :— 





SPY ailincinishansntseontsennni sossoreee lO 0 O 
SN discidsiniennpepbsanentniinsintebabinitimmuntinend 89 0 0 
0 87 10 0 
J. &. Rime (accepted)........cc.csesccccceces 79 0 0 





For five houses in St. Alban’s-crescent, Green-lanes, N., 
for Mr. Miles. Mr. J. Farrer, architect :— 
5 ee eee eee ae £2,130 0 0 
po 1,393 0 0 


For yi ae gee Sunday Schools, &c., Epsom. Mr, 
W. D. Church, architect, 12, South-place, Finsbury :— 
Dove Bros. (accepted) Siesaatliihlecieeedheaalen £2,100 0 0O* 
* Godalming stone facing extra, £125, 








For building workshop atthe rear of No. 23, Ki i 
road, for Mr. P. Zerfass. Mr. W. D. Charch, architect, 
No, 12, Sor h-place, Finsbury :— 

Saber Son (accepted) --..........sessse0es £595 0 0 


For polng, Sones. and other works, at the Infirmary, 























Marloes-road, Kensington, for the Guardians of St. Mary 

Abbotts, Kensington. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, archi- 

tects :— 
ao we baa adisdbiikediiaeibibdiientein £767 0 0! 
IED ciiicecdicembunscnieitibidsetenveies 650 0 0 
Holland ibetaheceiinbbidbvedsulnesindiebediiies 485 0 0 
WRG, cevsesccccexevecerecsescoccntinevenspaeeneet 424 6 0 
SGT 5 sii caciiesiiiiagapibhedgintasbeneed 05 4 0 
DD siteevcsscatennntnnbtiimametenrcttanevnention 396 0 0 
DGB cccvvcccevescevenes,cncevecsesostvesneveesces 30 0 «0 
III sinccueathinaihaininiscminieenseibeasnees 325 0 0 
Swain . 299 0 0 
Lavers. icietnebibavebonyibiennensian 0 0 
IR i, uc cnnseinnnabinnctbiiesmicisadiiintanveh 274 19 
Sheerman & Son (accepted) ............... 218 12 0! 





For alterations and additions to The Poplars, Hoddesdon, 
Herts, for Mr. T. Daw. Mr, C. R. Jovejoy, architect 


Watt Herts :— 
"Maen, Sithatin 3.5. £498 0 0 
iT ; 


. Tongman, Watford..............+...-.+++ 490 0 0 
Scales & Norris, Hertford (accepted). 485 0 0 








For alterations to villa residence, Bath-road, Swindon, 
Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 
Henley (accepted). 





For the erection of buildings for disinfecting apparatus, 
at the hospital, for the Swindon Old Town and | windon 
Local Boards. Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 


wie, ce arcades £134 7 0 
RNR -. ..  eesecsavsteeentondedseundnacsaues 125 10 0 
WHERIIID once cccceccvcvciccsccsccereresncvcecece 118 0 9 
Pettifer, Swindon (accepted) ............ 110 0 0 





For the erection of house, Morris-street, Even Swindon, 
for Mr. E. Caudwell, Mr. W. H. Bead, architect :-— 
Wiltshire posnseneen = x : 


Barrett 
Henley, Swindon (accepted)...........+ » #5 9 0 
he erection of ville residence, Bath-road, Swindon, 
py Sa Cowell, Mr. W. H. Read, architéct :-— 
Wiltshire, Swindon (accepted) ......... £008 «+0 «=O 














addition to house, No. 17, t-street, New 

ao for ee ian. and Rt. her. De. cls ord, Mr. 
Heed, architect — 

= Wiltshire, Swindon (accepted). 
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THE BUILDER. 














nig Sag ing i BR — gg meget aS 
for Miss ; T. H. Watson, architect, 
Notti m-place. Quantities supplied : a 





eocooooscoceosooeoooooesooesoso9o 
esocoooooooecoesooeosoooseososo 





For building four additional cottages to the Bookbinders’ 
Provident Asylum in Ball's Pond-road, a for the 
Bookbinders’ Pension and Asylum Society. . Mark W. 
King, architect :— 


ocoocooceo 





For the erection of a branch dispensary at Ladywood, 
Birmingham. Messrs. Payne & Talbot, Birmingham, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. William Wykes, 


Sapcote & Son 
J. Garlick 
Surman & Sons 


eoooooeoooeoSo 
ecoseoosooooosoo 





For the erection of a new Wesleyan Chapel at Clevedon, 

Gomerset. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architec ty Bristol 

Harris & Shapeott, Bridgewater 

J. Davis, Bristol uihstindedeciatinila 

Brock & "Bruce, Bristol 

Geo. Humphreys, Bristol 

Wilkins & Sons, Bristol 

Eastabrook & Son, Bristol 

Cowlin & Sons, Bristol 

W. Veals, Bri 

Lewis & Edbrooke, Bristol 

Wm. Church, Bristol 

W. A. Green, Clevedon .......... 


ecscocoooesoso 
eaaeaet ad 





n eee s residence at 
erbert J. Jones, architect, 


For the erection of a A nig 

Clevedon, Somerset. 

Bristol —_ 
J. Davis, Bristol 
Harris & Shapcott, Bridgewater 
Brock & Bruce, Bristol 
Geo. Humphreys, Bristol ‘. 
FRastabrook & Sons, Bristol 
Cowlin & Sons, Bristol 
W. Veals, Bristol 
Lewis & Edbrooke, Bristol 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol 
Wa. Church, Bristol 
W. A. Green, Clevedon 





eooocooeoo 
aoooooosooos 





For extension of outfall sewer, and draining 
out four acres of mnaene. ground, Horsham, 


va. £3,387 
2:40 
1,836 
1,755 
1,690 
1,579 
1,478 
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i: 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. FPA 80. 2 BT. YC HHL Ww 3 


W. F. ea sem 


H. 8.—Messs. W.—T. B. 

aT. BR L-W. O-—A. B~J. W. V.-M. 3. 

N. 8.—M. Bros.—H. J. J. 

All statements of facta, lists pee ene dammed Lorie mn 
and address 


the name of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


rrr 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLII. (January to 

ye 1882) will be given as a Supplement with the next 
ber. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
plication at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 

Qa each ; also 

READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, te hold a Month's Numbers, 


2a. 
THE FORTY-SECOND VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) will be 
Se inst. price Twelve Shillings and 


SUBSCRIBERS VOLUMES, on rae & sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 6d 





{Juty 1, 1882. 


TERMS OF cng 


mp wt of the United - he rae of 1Se er 
Panam Remittances ye DOUGLAS 
Publisher, 44, 


Fer eaeest 


- Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


cae aee 
Corsham Down, 


And Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. { Apvr. 


{Box ¢ Ground Stone. ay 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 

PICTOR & SONS, 

Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doalting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portiand-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to Stapie 
& Hawn, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub-Hamden, Imin- 
ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 
chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, E.C. fApvr, 














Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & OO. 
| Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





Asphalte—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefioors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. { Apvr. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, Ea ae APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bix lines 
Fach 





fifty words) or at 
tional ine (about ten Os. 
Terms for of Trade Advertisementa, also for Special Adver- 
a on frent page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder, 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX I8 AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements 64. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
mitted tp Deak tar hestohe nt, Dot all emall sums should be 
rem or Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, W.SC. t ”, = 


DOUGLAS FOURDRINI ry Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current ders issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock ay apt ge AY. 


le for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
whey SH Advertisements, and 
PIES ONLY should be 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 
London. 


8.W. 


[ovr. 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








A @ © CHARLES © COLLINGE S © PATENT. ¢ 7 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Belt. GFALL Down” GATE STFS, 

TE FITTINGS of 


and IMPROV 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


=o. LONDON, 8.8. 


Discount 
Hiustrated List two stamps. 








ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO., 


_LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. | 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 
NO SOLDER. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


NO EXTERNAL 


FASTENINGS. 


CHIEF OFFICH: 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





